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Alexei and Cory Panshin 

Universal Principles of Operation 

from The World Beyond the Hill 

(Part I of III) 

When young John Campbell Jr., recently turned 27 years old, was 
offered a job as a maga 2 ine editor late in the summer of 1937, it must 
have come as a great relief to him. An end, at last, to his state of 
continuing uncertainty, 

Ever since his graduation from college, all through the long, hard, 
grinding Depression years, Campbell had had to thrash and struggle 
constantly to stay alive and produce his science-fictional visions and 
investigations. Living always on the thin edge of nothing, writing when 
and as he could, but by no means getting everything he wrote 
published, Campbell had dedicated himself to nothing less than the 
solution of the great outstanding problems of the age. 

And now this was his reward for all his effort and sacrifice — to be 
offered the editorship of Astounding Stories. At last, a regular job that 
Campbell could stomach. What a splendid opportunity this was for one 
like him! 

Nonetheless, the challenge that Campbell faced was formidable. 
Street & Smith was the pre-eminent pulp publisher of the period, and 
Astounding Stories was dominant amongst science fiction pulp maga- 
zines. The natural assumption of Campbell’s new employers was that 
Astounding-wouXd remain successful, even in the face of competition 
in science fiction from other pulp chains who were now buying up the 
old Gernsback -originated magazines or starting new titles of their own. 

But John Campbell’s actual editorial experience was mighty slim. 
He really didn't know the first thing about how to produce a monthly 
pulp magazine, As of yet, he hadn’t even learned how to type. 

It was quite true, of course, that Campbell had been selected by 
F. Orlin Tremaine to be his successor for his questioning turn of mind, 
and not for his editorial expertise. But the first question that Tremaine’s 
protege chose to ask — as recalled by Campbell in later years — ^was 
nothing less than a revelation of his state of near-total ignorance: 

“When I first came to Street & Smith— quite some years ago, 
now — I asked the editor-in-chief; ‘What does an editor do when he 
doesn’t get enough stories to fill the magazine?’ He sort of looked at 
me and said: ‘An editordoQS.’ ” 

Campbell was quick to recognize that he had a great deal to 
master in order to become a man who could fill the pages of 
Astounding with stories each month. The very first thing he set out to 
do was to teach himself the fundamental mechanics of his new 
profession. 

In these early days of his editorship, one of Campbell’s regular 
visitors was FrederikPohl, a 17-year-old high school dropout who was 
attempting to pass himself off as a literary agent, selling his own stories 
and the SF stories of his friends, mostly fellow young New York City 
science fiction fans. And Pohl remembers himself as a beneficiary of 
John Campbell’s own learning process. 

A visitor to Astounding Stories like Pohl would be directed by a 
secretary to walk through the Street & Smith printing plant, past great 
strong-scented rolls of pulp paper, through a maze of corridors back 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Kathryn Cramer 

The New Generation Gap: 

A Study of SF Writers’ Ages of Professional 
Entry into the Science Fiction Field for Six 
Decades of SF 



In the early hours of May 5, 1985 — ^ju:^ a few hours after William 
Gibson won the Nebula Award for Neuromancer — the late-night 
muttered wisdom at a party in New York’s Warwick hotel was that in the 
old days the hot new science fiction writers used to be young: people 
in the know used to be able to name at least five talented up-and- 
coming writers under the age of twenty-five. No longer. 

For the first five decades of science fiction, from 1926 (the year of 
publication of the first issue of the first sf magazine, an event which can 
reasonably be claimed to mark the beginning of a science fiction field) 
to 1975, upwards of 40% of the new writers in the field made their first 
sale before age 26. In the last decade, just over a quarter of those 
entering the field made their first professional sale before age 26, with 
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only a tiny minority (2.9%) making their first sale before age 21 — an age 
group that accounted for between 11.9 and 28.6% of the first sales (of 
those who went on to continue writing in the field) for the previous five 
decades. Clearly something about the science fiction field has changed. 

By 1986, the crop of preeminent new sf writers, whom Michael 
Swanwick lateled “the Postmoderns" is his article "User’s Guide to the 
Postmoderns” (Asimov's, 1986), were mostly in their mid- and upper 
thirties. The average Postmodern in his article was bom in 1950, was 36 
at the time Swanwick’s article was published, and is now 39- The 
average Postmodern is only about eleven years younger than the 
average American New Wave writer (of those Swanwick mentions) of 
the mid-sixties, who was born in 1939, was 47 in 1986, and is now 50 
(if we exclude R. A. LafFeity, who is mudi older than the rest of them and 
throws the numbers off by 5 years). In effect, the field has passed 
through only eleven years of generational time in twenty years of 
chronological time. 

By 1986, the the age of the sf readership had risen as well. The 1986 
Locus poll and the 1986 polls by Davis Publications, of the readers of 
Analog Sind Isaac Asimov’s Science Fiction Magazine, showed that the 
average age of the science fiction reader had crept up to around 33. 
More recent polls show no significant change in this trend. But if the 
golden age of science fiction is still twelve, then there is a widening gap 
between the new readers of sf and the new writers. Today’s adolescents 
are twenty years younger than today’s new writers. 

In the summer of 1986, while I was working for Lloyd Currey, I 
began compiling statistics on science fiction writers: year of birth, year 
of first sale, year of publication of first book, and age at the time of first 
sale. My aim was to determine changes in the usual age at which an sf 
writer made the first professional sale over the course of the history of 
the field. Lloyd’s reference books provided the data on about two 
hundred writers, and the rest I obtained by asking the authors or their 
friends or editors, by calling the New York Public Library, and by 
carefully reading the card page in various writers’ books. 

My sample was 331 writers, from seven different eras. 

Although I had originally planned to limit the sample to those 



writers whose first professional sales occurred between 1 926 and 1 986, 
there were enough genre sf writers of significance whose first profes- 
sional sales occurred before 1926, that I included 14 of them — writers 
like A. E, Van Vogt and Frank Belknap Long. For the pre-1926 era, 
28.57% (4) made their first professional sale before turning 21; 28.57% 
(4) made their first sale between 21 and 25; 7. 14% (1) made their first 
sale between 26 and 30; 35.71%(5) made their first sale between 31 and 
40; and none made their first sales after age 40. 

For the 1926-1935 era, I have a sample of 56 writers — writers such 
as Andre Norton, Edgar Pangborn, C. L. Moore, P. Schuyler Miller, and 
Frederic Brown — 28.57% (l6) of whom made their first professional 
sale before turning 21; 33 93%(19) made their first sale between 21 and 
25; 17.86% (10) made their first sale between 26 and 30; 19.64% (11) 
made their first sale between 31 and 40; and none made their first sales 
after age 40. 

For the 1936-1945 era, I have a sample of 58 writers — Emil Petaja, 
Arthur C. Clarke, Hal Clement, Robert Heinlein, and Fritz Leiber among 
them — 18.97% (1 1) of whom made their first professional sale before 
turning 21; 33-93% (19) made their first sale between 21 and 25; 36.21% 
(21) made their first sale between 26 and 30; 24. 14% (14) made their first 
sale between 31 and 40; and 3-45% (2) made their first sale after age 40. 

Forthe 1946-1955 era, I have asampleof 57 writers — such as Philip 
K. Dick, Gordon R. Dickson, Anne McCaffrey, and Robert Silverberg — 
12.28% (7) of whom made their first professional sale before turning 2 1 ; 
28.07% (l6) made their first sale between 21 and 25; 33.33% (19) made 
their first sale between 26 and 30; 21.05% (12) made their first sale 
between 31 and 40; and 5. 26% G) made their first sale after age 40. 

Forthe 1956-1^5 era, I have a sample of 52 writers — R. A. Lafferty, 
Michael Moorcock, Norman Spinrad, Roger Zelazny, and Samuel R 
Delany among them — 25.0C^ (13) of whom made their first 
professional sale before turning 21; 26.92% (14) made their first sale 
between 21 and 25; 15-38%(8) made their first sale between 26 and 30; 
26.92%(14) made their first sale between 31 and 40; and 5.77%G) made 
their first sale after age 40. 

For the 1966-1975 era, I have a sample of 59 writers — Greg Bear, 
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shouldbe. getting their sf published. Greg Benford told me he saw it as 
a sign of the demise of our educational system. Michael Swanwick told 
me he thought it had to do with the fact that there are so few markets 
for short fiction today. 

Although I have not included data from after 1986, 1 have been 
watching for new writers in their teens and early twenties, It is my 
impression that they do not comprise any more of the population of 
new writers now than they did when I was compiling the data for this 
study, and that they may even comprise less. Whatever the reason, there 
are fewer young "young” writers than there ever have been in the 



history of science fiction as a genre, and the age gap between new 
writers and the new sf readers is the largest it has ever been. 

This raises a number of interesting questions, WOl science fiction 
become a literature by 35-year-olds for 35-year-olds? Will this alienate 
our source of new readers, namely twelve-year-olds? Should science 
fiction writers be trying to write for twelve-year-olds? Will the current 
emphasis on writers workshops and future writers raise the average age 
of new writers, or will it lower it? Is this new generation gap between 
new readers and new writers a good thing, or a problem to be solved? 
Is this a sign of the science fiction field’s maturity, or of its demise? 



The Jewel of Seven Stars by Bram Stoker 

New York: Carroll & Graf, 1989; $3.95 pb; 254 pp. 

The Long Night of the Grave by Charles L. Grant 

New York: Berkley Books, 1988; $2.95 pb; 153 pp. 

The Mummy, or Ramses the Damned by Anne Rice 
New York; Ballantine, 1 989; $1 1 .95 pb; 436 pp. 
reviewed by Greg Cox 



"Pharaoh’s Curse Claims Its 200th Victim!” screams the front page 
ofa recent (6/13/89) issue of The Weekly World News, suggesting, rather 
surprisingly, that even now, when the Middle East is better known for 
uprisings than archaeology, the mysteries of ancient Egypt are still 
considered to have a certain allure. Funny, I had thought that the old 
“Pharaoh’s Curse” bit had been consigned to the silent, undisturbed 
realm of Ankhsphorsememris, God of the Outworn and Out-of-Date. 

Apparently I was wrong. Restless Egyptian mummies seem to be 
making a minor comeback. A single trip to the bookstore yields a new 
paperback edition of The Jewel of Seven Stars, Bram’s Stoker’s 1903 
mummy novel; The Long Night of the Grave, Charles L. Grant’s 
affectionate pastiche of the mummy movies of the 1940s; and The 
Mummy, Anne Rice’s bestselling, revisionist treatment of the subject. 
Although varying in quality, all three books hold to the essentials: a 
tomb that should not have been opened, warnings that should not 
have been ignored, and a bandaged corpse that should not walk 
about — but does. Generally, too, the resurrected magic of the East 
ends up invading the modern world of the West. Indeed, mummy 
stories seem so repetitive and ritualistic that one hesitates to label them 



a subgenre; rather they seem to be retellings of one basic Mummy 
Story. 

This story seems to be about immortality, obsessions powerful 
enough to survive millenia, and Egypt. Or, more precisely, a gloomily 
romantic idea of ancient Egypt that probably bears about as much 
resemblence to the real thing as Indiana Jones does to real archaeol- 
ogy. As Kathryn Cramer pointed out to me, The Jewel of Seven Stars, 
with its seven-fingered priestess and her seven-toed feline familiar, 
becomes most interesting when it most diverges from the mundane 
facts of actual history. After all, as I recall, the whole point of 
mummification was not to provide the buried dead with physical 
immortality and mobility; nor, I suspect, did the pharaohs intend to 
spend their afterlives as shambling, bandaged nightwatchmen in their 
own tombs. Like much Arthurian fiction (another "subgenre” that 
basically consists of one story), the mummy story draws strength from 
the murkiness of history; the less you know about what really 
happened way back when, the more you can invent. 

Written as it was in the youthful heyday of modem Egyptology, 
and almost two decades before the discovery of King Tut’s tomb, it’s 
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not surprising then that Stoker’s novel, about the well-preserved 
mummy of the (very) late Queen Tera of the Nile, has a vigorous 
sincerity that the more recent books lack. Despite the bloodshed and 
menace that accompanies Queen Tera’s remains, the archaeologist 
Treiawney seldom stops raving about the lost science and magic of the 
ancients, who presumably knew so much that we do not Oike how to 
animate a long-dead mummy cat) and whom we know so little about. 
More so than Stoker’s earlier Dracula, this book is structured as a 
supernatural mystery, full of \^gue clues and obscure threats, that 
derives most of its eerieness from the sense that, where old Egyptian 
artifacts are concerned, anything is possible. The happy ending, which 
is said to have been tacked on at the publisher’s insistence, is a bit of 
an anticlimax, but the rest of the novel, as the hidden influence of the 
Queen is pieced together amidst many puzzling and ominous events, 
still holds up today — despite Stoker’s near idolatrous admiration of his 
heroes and his thinly-disguised misogyny. (Granted, too many reread- 
ings of Dracula may have left me oversensitive to Stoker’s idiosyncra- 
sies.) 

Although originally published in hardcover in 1986, The Long 



Read This 

Recently Read and Recommended hy Michael P. 
Kube-McDoweU 

Ivory by Mike Resnick (Tor) 

This one’s been near the top of the to-read stack since 
it was published last fall. It’s very hard to make an episodic 
tale hang together; Resnick’s talent for pure fabulist invention 
lets him pull off the feat. 

Callahan’s Lady by Spider Robinson (Ace) 

My first sampling of Spider’s lighter fiction. A lot of 
smiles, with a taste of Heinlein to go with Robinson’s 
eccentric humor. 

Blueprints: Solving the Mystery of Evolution by Maitland A. 
Edey and Donald C. Johanson (Little, Brown) 

While I was a science teacher in Indiana, I had a 
creationist department chairman and a principal who kept 
the peace by ordering me not to include evolution in my 
biology classes. So I know all too well the target at which this 
excellent overview of evolution's evolution is aimed. I doubt 
that ignorance and miseducation alone account for creation- 
ism, but I applaud Edey and Johansen’s effort to fight both. 

The Power Game: How Washington Works by Hendrick 
Smith (Random House) 

Anyone who’s read Altemities or Emprise knows that 
I’m fascinated by politics — that is, group decision-making 
and goal-setting. Smith’s is the best “insider” book on con- 
temporary Washington that I’ve seen, and an instructive 
lesson in real-world civics. 

Terra-Cotta Warriors and Horses at the Tomb of Qin Shi 
Huang (Cultural Relics Publishing House) 

Late in April, I toured the “Son of Heaven" exhibit of 
Chinese imperial art in Columbus, which included artifacts 
from the 2000-year old tomb of the first Emperor. I’d rather 
go to China and see it for myself, but barring that, this book 
offers the best available experience of Qin’s magnificent 
tomb, 

Intimate Matters: A History of Sexuality in America by John 
D’Emilio and Estelle B, Freedman (Harper & Row) 
Everyone has to have a hobby. 



Night of the Grave is very much a throwback to the 1940s, when Lon 
Chaney, Jr. (or maybe Tom Tyler) stalked through the old Universal 
horror movies, raised from his dusty sarcophagus by Turhan Bey (or 
John Carradine) to choke the life out of All-American infidels until 
consumed in the fiery conflagration that invariably ended those 
movies. (Okay, okay, so sometimes the Mummy disappeared into 
quicksand. Amon-Ra will forgive me.) Loosely based on an earlier 
Karloff film, the mummy series also owed a lot to Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle’s story, "Lot No. 249,” in which a sinister Egyptologist reani- 
mates, via mysterious rituals and old leaves, a hideous mummy and 
sends it forth to slay his enemies. Alas, that is exactly the plot of TTNoUS 
as well. There’s a point at which hommage becomes merely a rerun 
and I’m afraid this passes it. The original mummy series ran this plot 
into the ground after only four movies; one more remake, forty years 
later, adds little to the canon. As someone (Edward Van Sloan? George 
Zucco?) must have said: "Let that which is dead stay dead." 

Judging from the lengthy dedication in which the author thanks 
Conan Doyle, H. Rider Haggard and “all who have brought 'the 
mummy’ to life in stories, novel and film,” Anne Rice’s The Mummy is 
also an exercise in nostalgia. “Lot No. 249,” in fact, is specifically cited 
as an inspiration. Still, she has also tried to rethink The Story and put 
her own stamp on it. Just as her Vampire Chronicles feature sympa- 
thetic, sexy Undead, here she creates a sympathetic, sexy mummy. 

Does she pull it oft? Eventually, but not right away. The Mummy 
starts off corny and cliche — here are the elderly archaeologist and his 
virgin daughter, here is the cryptic warning above the tomb— then turns 
into a Harlequin Romance once the mummy takes off his wrappings. 
Ramses the Damned is handsome, noble, chivalrous, wise, and 
possessed of enough secret sorrows to make him absolutely irresistible . 
The only suspense (and there’s not much of it) is wondering how long 
it’ll be until the beautiful Julie Stratford succumbs to Ramses’s charms 
and ditches her boring fiance^. (“ 'Batter down the door,’ she 
whispered. The virgin door. Open it, I am yours forever,’ " p. 230). 
Halfway through, I had serious doubts as to whether a sympathetic, 
sexy mummy was such a good idea. 

My interest picked up dramatically, however, in Part Two when, 
reversing the traditional pattern of The Story, the plot moves from 
England (circa 1914) back to Egypt. With the passion of Ramses and 
Julie duly consummated, the novel takes a darker turn as Ramses cannot 
resist the temptation to resurrect his old lover Cleopatra, who turns out 
to be syropathetlc, sexy — and homicidal. (Mummies, as I said, tend to 
be case studies in obsession. Ramses has never gotten over Cleo; she 
has never forgiven him for the death of Mark Antony.) Ancient grudges 
lead to escalating carnage in what used to be modern Cairo, culminating 
in a coincidental but dramatic confrontation one night at the opera. 

Furthermore, Ramses (and Rice) confront the harder implications 
of immortality: how can Ramses stand by and let others die while he 
does not? How dare he reveal the secret of his magic elixir to the world? 
There are some memorably horrific moments when he experiments 
with the elixir on plants, animals, and even a severed hand — ^with 
ghastly results. As with her glamorous, bloodthirsty vampires. Rice does 
not let the reader forget that Ramses and Cleopatra’s immortality is as 
unforgivable as it is appealing. 

Let that which is dead stay dead. 

Make no mistake. The Mummy is no masterpiece, merely an 
entertaining, torridly melodramatic potboiler. Still, I enjoyed it more 
than Rice’s recent The Queen oftheDamned^exd far more than The Long 
Night of the Grave. I'll even read the inevitable sequel. 

In a larger sense, though, I remain skeptical about the future of 
mummy fiction, especially when I observe that all three of these novels 
are set shortly after the turn of the century. The Weekly World News 
notwithstanding, is the mummy translatable to the Eighties and 
beyond? Are there stories to be told besides Tbe Story? Vampires, 
werewolves, ghosts and robots continue to proliferate, sometimes in 
refreshingly unexpected contexts, but the mummy seems more closely 
tied to a particular era, not so much ancient Egypt as the early days of 
amateur Egyptology. Mind you. I’m not saying that the mummy can’t be 
made fresh and/or contemporary, but until it is this present resurgence 
should not be mistaken for a renaissance. 

Let that which is dead stay dead — unless there’s a reason to wake 
them. 
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Universal Principles of Operation 

Continued from page 1 

to the little office hidden behind more rolls of paper where the editor 
waited. And John Campbell, a large, sharp-featured man who looked 
like a bear with glasses, would swivel around in his chair, lean back, 
and fit a cigarette into his cigarette holder. Then he would toss out his 
latest provocative notion, or suggest a story idea, or simply begin to 
lecture. 

Pohl remembers Campbell’s good writing advice and Campbell’s 
habit of sharpening his arguments on all visitors in advance of writing 
his monthly editorial. Pohl adds; Tie was also a fount of information 
on the technological infrastructure of publishing: line engraving, 
halftones, four-color separation, binding machines. ... He was a great 
teacher. Later I figured out why. He was learning the same things, too, 
maybe forty-eight hours ahead of me on the track, rehearsing his own 
learning by teaching it to me." 

Pohl attests to the great influence this personal instruction had 
upon him: “Every word he said I memorized. ... I had never known 
anyone else who knew about these things, and I learned from him as 
from Jesus on the Mount.” Pohl was a particularly apt pupil, too. Just 
two years later, when he was still not yet twenty, Pohl would be hired 
as founding editor of two new SF pulps, Astonishing Stories and Super 
Science Stories. 

How strange it seems that John Campbell, in these early days of 
his own ignorance and uncertainty, should spend so much care and 
attention on a boy like Pohl! Campbell would buy precious few stories 
from Pohl in his role as agent, and none from Pohl as a writer. All that 
he accomplished was to train Pohl to be his own competitor. Why ever 
did he do that? 

The least good answer — though it does have some small measure 
of truth to it — is that Campbell simply could not help himself. He was 
a compulsive argufier, and holding forth for an audience was his 
primary social mode. Even thirty years later, Campbell would still be 
attracting crowds of respectful teenage boys to listen to his latest 
heretical notion and chorus, “Whatever you say, Mr. Campbell.” 

A better answer might be th^ Campbell got back from Pohl just 
as much as he gave him. This sharp youngster offered Campbell a 
highly useful opportunity to practice his craft, to learn and experiment, 
test and suggest. As Pohl himself half-intimates, Campbell was making 
an editor out of himself even as he was making an ^itor out of Pohl. 

But the answer that may be closest to the marie is that Campbell 
conceived of himself as a teacher of science-fictional thinking, taking 
on all comers and giving each one whatever clues he would accept. 
What he taught Pohl was what Pohl was ready to learn, which was 
editing. And it mattered not at all to Campbell that along the way he 
might be creating a competitor. 

It says much about the two men and the nature of their 
relationship that some twenty-five years after they first met, Campbell 
was present to hear Pohl deliver a keynote address to the American 
Astronautical Society. Running into Pohl at the airport afterward, he 
patted him on the shoulder and said, “Fred, you did real good for 
science fiction.” And Pohl could still blush with embarrassed pleasure 
at the unexpected compliment. 

However, not only was Campbell as a new editor open enough 
to latent possibility to devote valuable working time to the nurture of 
bright kids come walking in off the street — Fred Pohl being by no 
means the only one — but he was ready to solicit advice on science 
fiction from any quarter in hopes that it might lend him light. 
Campbell’s receptivity to every clue is apparent in the account given 
by Catherine Crook, a schoolteacher who would soon marry science 
fiction writer L. Sprague de Camp, of her first visit to Campbell’s 
apartment in New Jersey in the spring of 1939: 

When I first met him, John was ensconced in a lounge- 
chair with his feet propped up on a hassock. He could not 
rise for introductions because his lap, the chair arms, and the 
floor around him were covered with manuscripts. He waved 
a manuscript at me and said: “Come right in. I want you to 
read this story and tell me what you think of it.” 

I protested: "But I don’t know anything about science 
fiction . . .” 



“Splendid,” John replied. “That’s exactly why I want 
your reaction.” 

So I sat on a pale green sofa in a sea-green living room 
and read story after story. Every so often, I would look up to 
see John studying my face. “What made you smile just then?” 
he would ask. Or: “You look puzzled. Why?” 

Once, hoping my remarks would not blight the career 
of some budding writer, I remember saying: “Well, it took 
three pages to find out where I was and why I was there.” 

“Just what I thought myself,” he replied. And back the 
story went for revision. 

It would soon become clear, however, that John Campbell had 
much more in mind than just achieving a technical command of pulp 
publishing, or tutoring receptive youngsters, or learning to gauge the 
effect of a story on the ordinary unversed reader. From the very outset, 
he was determined to become a complete editor— nox. merely a filler of 
pages with stories, but a setter of new directions. 

For a time, at least, F. OrlinTremaine hadb^n such an editor. But 
Campbell aimed to pick up the torch — just as he had been challenged 
to do. He would become a true editor^xvi alter both Astounding Stories 
and the face of science fiction. 

And so it was that Campbell embarked on a program of systematic 
change in the magazine. The very first thing that he did was to widen 
the scope of the letter column, which since the beginning of 1937 had 
been restricted to scientific discussions. He wanted feedback and 
reader participation in Astounding, and he specifically invited them. 

Then Campbell asked for new writers to come forward and 
contribute. This was a theme he was to sound a^in and again in the 
coming months: there was an ongoing open contest at Astounding all 
comers welcome, with payment and publication as the prize. Step 
forward and try your skill. 

When Campbell did find a new writer, he would point the fact out. 
And when he could, he would have the new writer contribute stories 
under one or more pseudonyms as well, and then would proudly point 
to those “new writers,” too. 

As early as his fourth issue — the ArfoMn<imgdatedJanuary 1938 — 
Campbell began to draw attention to his policy of change. In his 
editorial, which was titled “Mutation,” Campbell asked the question, 
“Does evolution apply to Astounding StorieS” And answer^, “Cer- 
tainly." 

As evidence of this, Campbell instituted a new feature in this issue, 
a regular preview of upcoming thin^ running under the title “In Times 
to Come.” And in both the first installment of this column and in his 
editorial, Campbell made the promise of significant changes in 
Astounding. Beginning with February, there would be a series of 
“Mutant issues.” 

Campbell wrote: “In each of the Mutant issues that are to come 
during 1938, the change may seem small in itself, but it will be 
fundamental. It will help to determine the directionthzl the evolution 
of Astounding Stories and science fiction must take.” 

The very first such “genuine, fundamentally different and origi- 
nal” mutation that Campbell asked his audience to note was the cover 
of the February issue of Astounding. This was an astronomical 
painting — a view of the Sun as seen ft-om Mercury — the visual 
equivalent of Campbell’s now concluded series of articles on the Solar 
System. 

Back in 1926, on the first cover of Amazing Stories, the beloved 
Frank R. Paul might include a view of Saturn as background for a 
picture illustrating Jules Verne's Off on a Comet. But that Saturn 
resembled nothing so much as a brightly strip>ed toy gyroscope. And 
the foreground of the picture was a band of merry human ice skaters, 
their attention all on their fun — ignoring the lack of cometary gravity, 
ignoring the lack of atmosphere, ignoring their precarious cosmic 
situation. 

This Astounding cover was different. It placed human figures — 
tiny and spacesuited — in intimate relationship to the true facts of the 
wider universe. The implication of this cover picture was that Astound- 
ing was not idle fancy, but about real human possibility. Here was a 
place that men might really go, and this is how things would appear 
to them. 
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In the course of 1938, Campbell would print no less than three of 
these cover pictures of men swarming abroad in the Solar System. The 
third of these — Jupiter as seen from its moon Ganymede — had an error 
in it. Campbell did not just admit this — he proclaimed it. He made a 
game out of it, and challenged readers to imagine themselves in this 
perspective and catch the glitch. 

The next month after the first astronomical painting, Campbell 
introduced yet another meaningful innovation, Throughout the Thir- 
ties, the title of the magazine had flip-flopped back and forth between 
Astounding Stories of Super-Science and plain Astounding Stories. 
Now Campbell altered the title to Astounding Science Fiction. It was 
Campbell's intention to gradually shift the name of the magazine from 
Astounding (which he didn’t much care for, perhaps thinking it 
imitative of Amazing — ^which, we may remember, it had been) to the 
generic Science Fiction. He would be forestalled when, early in 1939, 
one of the many new SF pulps then springing up was named Science 
Fiction first. 

And still, Campbell had established a point. The first magazine to 
specifically present itself as science fiction — ^using those words as part 
of its title — was the Campbell Astounding. 

Month after month, the changes continued. Another new depart- 
ment was added — ‘The An Lab” — with ever-more-exacting numerical 
analyses of reader reaction to the stories in each issue. There were 
increasingly speculative and far-ranging science articles. And, before 
the end of 1938, there was a redesign of the magazine’s contents page 
and title. 

But what was ultimately the most important change of all was one 
that was completely unforeseen. In May 1938, Campbell’s supervisor, 
F. Orlin Tremaine, came to a parting of the ways with Street & Smith, 
leaving the company abruptly. From this moment on, John Campbell 
would be in complete editorial command of Astounding with no 
superior above him to question his understanding of science fiction or 
his choice of direction for the magazine. 

For the next dozen years — until May of 1950 — John W. Campbell, 
as editor of Astounding, would completely dominate American 
magazine science fiction. He would oversee and orchestrate the shift 
from science fiction as it had been since 1870 to the new modern 
science fiction of the Atomic Age. In Campbell’s hands, the disparate 
pieces of Technological Age SF would be regularized and rationalized, 
unified and codified. Without losing its essential plausible yet myste- 
rious character, science fiction would undergo an alteration. It would 
become a dynamic new literature with altitudes, ideas and style 
befitting a new age. 

The crucial moment of society-wide transition to the Atomic Age 
occurred during exactly that period in 1938-1939 when John Campbell 
was taking command of Astounding and launching his series of radical 
changes in the magazine. Just as the beginning of the Age of 
Technology may be conveniently linked to the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-71 — which explicitly demonstrated the latent power of applied 
science — so the end of the Age ofTechnology and the inception of the 
Atomic Age may be effectively reckoned from the splitting of the ura- 
nium atom that was achieved by German scientists in 1938 and 
recognized by the international scientific community early in 1939- 

During the coming era, the new irrational and immaterial Twen- 
tieth Century, high science would pass from merely being speculative 
theory that might be conveniently ignored to being an undeniable 
world-altering everyday actuality. At the same time, there would be 
vast social change. After this pivotal moment of 1938-39, the balance 
of worldly power would shift ineluctably from the hands of those who 
were born superior to those clever and competent enough to master 
the laws of higher science. 

Throughout the Age ofTechnology, Western society had been run 
for the benefit of a class of special privilege that varied somewhat from 
country to country, but still might be said to be defined by its money, 
position, race, religion and breeding. The social favoritisim enjoyed by 
this class of privilege was ultimately rooted in inherited notions of 
innate superiority based upon gradations of refinement of soul. 

Standing in opposition to this accepted scale of relative human 
value were all of those who believed that with skill, talent, and will — 
and perhaps a necessary smidgen of educational opportunity — a man 
might make anything of himself. H. G. Wells was living testimony of 



Read This 

Recently Read and Recommended by Ore: 

Threads Magazine, any and all issues: The only maga- 
zine that covers traditional women’s work in an Intellectually 
rigorous and comprehensive way. I’ve found that much 
human life has been illiterate, yet not as simple as the literate 
on-lookers thought. If you write fantasy, medieval histori- 
cals, make at least one garment from thread spun on a spindle 
(.Threads *2, spinning wheels are 12th Century and later in 
the West), woven (Threads *s 7, 15, and 21) and sewn by 
hand (Threads *9), and you’ll know something real about 
medieval society. Threadsa.{so gives great bibliographies for 
further works in fields covered by the articles. And if you live 
off a writer’s income, the articles on modern sewing teach 
skills that help stretch the advance checks, 

Robert Silverberg: Beyond the Safe Zone, Warner. Was 
sf better then than now? Read this and Dangerous Visions 
see if you, by and large, agree with me, 

GichinFunakoshi: Karate-Do: My Way of Life, Kodansha 
International, NYC Offices at 10 East 53rd St., NY, NY, 10022. 
It’s important for me as an egalitarian elitist to expose myself 
to alternate viewpoints. Funakoshi does more than explain 
karate; he moves the reader through a world with premises 
I found utterly credible but that I couldn’t for the life of me 
have imagined. Wives submit to husbands out of politeness; 
no inferiority is necessarily implied. Using karate on another 
human being implies a lack of technique. Having karate 
allows one confidence to seek other solutions to potential 
conflias. 

Robert Jay Lifton; The Nazi Doctors: Medical Killing and 
the Psychology of Genocide, Basic books, 1986. The most 
stunning story in this book is Lifton’s account of Dr. Ernest 
B — a man who managed to save himself from the lethal 
duties of initial selections doctor, who saved Jews with 
utterly innocuous experiments, and who yet was a convinced 
anti-Semite and a friend of the most notorious Nazi doaor of 
them all, Mengele. I first found out about the Holocaust from 
a childhood friend’s mother, who’d run when Germans 
began gunning down people behind her on a march, and 
have ever since hoped that I would be one of the p>easants 
who gave her the potatoes. This book is an excellent re- 
minder of the corruption inherent in judging people by 
circumstances that we ourselves put them in (Mengele 
dressed elegantly for ramp duty while his victims before him 
were in rags) and of the evil of seeing any fellow human 
being as so different from ourselves as to be a separate 
species. 

Phil K. Dick was right — we’d have been better off under 
the Japanese. 



the possibility of this kind of self-actualization. And when Wells joined 
the radical Fabian Society at the turn of the century and attempted to 
redirect its efforts from intellectual debate to social action, or when he 
wrote semi-autobiographical novels exposing the waste of the brains 
and talents of the disadvantaged class, or when he produced polemic 
after polemic to urge that the present incompetent directors of society 
be replaced by an able and dedicated scientific elite, it was the 
principle of innate social privilege that was his true object of attack. 

After World War I, it seemed far less evident that one soul was 
born superior to another. In this new climate, the tendency was to 
justify the continued existence of special privilege by appeals to the 
survival of the fittest — those currentJy in power being presumed to be 
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the fittest. But this was a thoroughly dangerous ground of argument, 
since it left the disadvantaged complete latitude to assert their own 
fitness by any and every means. 

The tension between the advantaged and disadvantaged was only 
exacerbated by the coming of the Great Depression. Not only was 
immense pressure brought to bear on the stability and shape of the 
familiar social order, but the Depression also served to highlight all the 
continuing inequities, snobberies, barriers and exclusions of a socially 
stratified society. To many people during the Thirties, the Western 
world appeared to be hanging in the balance between violent revolt 
and massive repression. 

Even in the United States of America, the most democratic 
Western nation and the least traumatized by World War I, there were 
those to whom a radical restructuring of society seemed the only 
answer. The attractions of this point of view at this particular moment 
were so great that a bright scuffling Brooklyn kid like Fred Pohl might 
very well find the Flatbush Young Communist League the natural place 
to look for music, girls and political direction. 

In the event, however, no revolution would prove necessary to 
bring needed change to the United States. During the Thirties, without 
extremes of violence or repression, the American social contract was 
redrawn. And the chief architect of this change was President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, himself a member of the class of privilege. 

Using the new medium of radio as his means of reaching out to 
the nation as a whole, and addressing his audience as “my friends,” 
Roosevelt drew the United States together against the fearsome De- 
pression monster by making a fundamental commitment to alter 
society so that no one would be left in want and every man would have 
his fair chance. Roosevelt promised America a social New Deal. 

The European response to the economic, social and psychic trials 
of the Depression was not so inclusive or experimental. Rather than 
Europe moving on toward increased social equity, the tendency was 
to try to get back to where it once had been, to reaffirm all its old values 
and beliefs; racial superiority, national superiority, traditional religion, 
the old class structure, and the rule of the many by the few. One after 
another during the Thirties, postwar European experiments in democ- 
racy were subverted and overthrown. 

The country that was most wedded to the age that was passing 
was Germany. It was Germany more than any other Western nation 
that had invented and believed in the top-dog-of-the-era, survival-of- 
the-fittest, cyclical history mythos of the Age of Technology and done 
its best to live by it. The beginning of this age of Western technological 
empire had been signaled by the Prussian victory over France and the 
foundation of the united German state in 1871. Germany had naturally 
presumed that it was destined to rule the era. 

Instead, Fate had treated Germany unkindly. The Germans had 
lost their bid for supreme power in the Great War, and afterward they 
had been humiliated, forced to accept total blame for the disaster. Not 
only had onerous conditions been imposed upon them, but ever since 
the war, Germany had been kept at a continuing economic, political 
and military disadvantage by countries that it still despised and be- 
lieved were its natural inferiors. 

Germany’s fragile postwar democratic government was caught 
between extremes of right and left. At last, under the stress of the 
Depression, at the very lime in 1933 that a democratically-elected 
Franklin Roosevelt was taking office in the United States, forces of 
nationalist and racist reaction were allowed to seize control of 
Germany. 

In January 1933, Adolf Hitler, the Austrian immigrant who headed 
the right-wing Nazi Party, was asked to serve as Chancellor. Within 
months of assuming office, by the judicious use of fraud and force. 
Hitler would make himself dictator of Germany. 

Like Roosevelt, Hitler also employed radio as a major means of 
addressing his country. But where Roosevelt, the patrician turned 
democrat, opened his arms to all Americans, Hitler, the marginal 
German, raised his voice to reiterate the old disastrous dreams of 
innate German spedalness. Rather than promises of greater fairness of 
opportunity, Hitler offered the completion of cyclical history; 

If Germany had lost World War 1, it was only because it had been 
betrayed by an international Jewish plot, a conspiracy of the inferior 
against the superior. But it was not too late — Germany might yet fulfill 



its appointed destiny. 

Germany must purify itself There must be a ruthless weeding out 
of the weak, the inferior and the degenerate. Then Germany would be 
fit to exact its due revenge. The German Master Race would rule the 
world for a thousand years. Deutschland uber alles/ 

In our pivotal year of 1938, Hitler, at the head of a re-armed 
Germany, first demonstrated internationally his warlike intentions. In 
the spring he annexed his native Austria, and then in the fall he 
occupied a large part of Czechoslovakia — all in the name of the 
reunification of the German people. Though Britain and France 
temporized, unable then to nerve themselves to oppose Germany’s 
aggressions, it was clear that another Great War was coming. The only 
question was when — and that would prove to be September 1939, 
after Hitler had first occupied the rest of Czechoslovakia and then 
invaded Poland. 

This war that was on its way may be seen as a contest of force and 
will between the old Technological Age order of born superiority and 
the new democratic pluralism of the emerging Atomic Age. 

1938 was not merely a turning point in science and international 
power politics. It can also be seen to mark a significant shift in social 
mood in the United States. 

In the breathing space of three years between the beginning of 
the Atomic Age and the moment in late 1941 when the United States 
finally became an aaive participant in the Second World War, a new 
societal consensus was reached. The confusion, doubt and amorality 
that had characterized the early Thirties were replaced by a clear-cut 
sense of direction and purpose. It seemed that the forces of oppression 
and tyranny were launching attacks everywhere upon tolerance and 
freedom. And it was imperative that these central values be maintained 
and defended no matter what the cost. 

There was a great rallying around the ideal of democratic 
pluralism— which in the early and middle Thirties had been doubted 
by both the left and the right. In this new period, it would seem more 
and more apparent that the true strength and value of American Society 
was that it guaranteed the right of every man, however humble or 
different he might be, to stand up and demonstrate his own individual 
knowledge, skill and worth. 

With the coming of this era of the ordinary Joe, the popular arts 
in America took on a legitimacy they had never had before. They 
concentrated and reflected the essence of this new hour. Suddenly, at 
the end of the Thirties, there was a creative Golden Age in one medium 
after another all across the spectrum of popular entertainment, from 
Hollywood movies and cartoons to swing music to comic books. And 
though science fiction was only relatively recently established as a 
form of popular art, it too look part in this creative flowering. 

At the lime when John Campbell became an editor in 1937, there 
were still only three SF magazines: Astounding, Amazing and Thrilling 
Wonder. But by 1941, no fewer than twenty-one different SF pulp 
magazines were being published. As never previously, these were 
boom limes for science fiction. 

Campbell’s Astounding was a beneficiary of the boom. In March 
1939, Street & Smith would even see fit to launch a companion 
magazine for Astounding under Campbell’s editorship, a magazine at 
first called Unknoum, and later retitled Unknoum Worlds. 

Judged strictly in terms of circulation figures, Campbell’s Astound- 
ing and Unknown were not the most successful SF magazines of the 
boom period. Campbell did not print stories by the very biggest names 
of the Technological Age — no new fiction by Edgar Rice Burroughs or 
reprints of classic A. Merritt stories. And he never sold as many copies 
as the magazines that did. 

But yet, within the microcosm of those concerned with the 
fortunes of science fiaion — the writers and readers and fans — there 
was a universal recognition of the precedence of Astounding and 
Unknown among SF pulp magazines. Other editors were just doing a 
job as best they were able. John Campbell alone was in active public 
pursuit of the evolution of science fiction and his own magazine, and 
able to demonstrate over and over in action what this might mean. 
Campbell alone was seeking to remake SF in the image of the new can- 
do age. 

So complete would Campbell’s editorial dominance be during the 
early Atomic Age SF boom, and so lingering the effects of his editorial 
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example, that afterward he would come to be commonly credited with certain puzzling experimental results obtained by German scientist 
complete responsibility for the emergence of modem science fiction. Otto Hahn and his associates during the course of 1938 were finally 
Indeed, this period would be remembered specifically as the Golden recognized as evidence of the splitting of the uranium atom, The 
Age of v4srouM«iwg, or as the Campbell Golden Age. integrity of matter had been successfully challenged by material 

Writer Isaac Asimov, who was another of the youngsters who science! One element had been altered into two others, and in the 
found their way in to see Campbell and stayed to be instructed, once process energy had been released. The foundation was now laid for 
put it this way; the whole succeeding era of atomic bombs and nuclear power plants. 

John Campbell, of course, recognized the significance of what 
To many science fiction readers who are now in their had happened. Within two months ofthe announcement of the fission 

middle years, there was a Golden Age of Science Fiction — of uranium, he would have an Astounding on the newsstands with an 

in capital letters. That Golden Age began in 1938, when John editorial entitled “Jackpot!” And Campbell’s jubiliation was not just at 
Campbell became edkor oi Astounding Storiesznd remolded the achievement ofthe first step towards nuclear power. It was also for 

it, and the whole field, into something closer to his heart’s the success of science-fictional prophetics — the new science of seeing 

desire. During the Golden Age, he and the magazine he ahead. 

edited so dominated science fiction that to read Astounding In this dawning of the Atomic Age, John Campbell was able to look 

was to know the field entire. aroundhlmself and recognize whatno lesser editorwaspreparedeven 

to consider: that the defining conditions of this new age had been 
Campbell’s pre-eminence was not merely because he was quicker conceived, directed, molded and made a bit at a time by the SF 
off the mark than other SF editors, or more committed than they to invention stories of the Age of Technology. From now on, (^mpbell 
seeking the path of evolutionary change during this sudden new realized, it was a science fiaion world that people would be living in, 
moment of social and psychic realignment. The fact ofthe matter is that filled with atomic power, rockets, thinking machines, helicopters, and 
Campbell was the possessor of a great secret and an even greater television. All of the various gadgets, machines and inventions that had 
vision, and it was ultimately these that set him apart from all other been imaginedinthecourseofthethousandSF stories — bxa. all at once! 
editors and that gave meaning and direction to his resolve to pursue The evidence for this was plain enough. It would be on the public 

change. display in 1939 at the New York World’s Fair, where souvenir buttons 

John Campbell’s great secret was the degree of his belief in the would be given out attesting “I Have Seen the Future.” And still no one 
usefulness, power and truth of science fiction. For Campbell, science but John Campbell was able to put the whole together and see that SF 
fiction was neither sugar-coated education nor mere popular enter- underlay the coming world. No one else quite tumbled to the immense 
tainment. Science fiction had its own validity. It was the literary power inherent in science fiction. 

embodiment of science, man’s most certain source of knowledge ThoughhewouIdhavebeenunlikelytousethetermhimself.John 

about the real universe, More than that — science fiction was a Campbell was the first to perceive science fiction as modem myth. For 
powerful tool of mind that could have actual effect on the world, him, science fiction had the power of myth, the truth of myth, and the 
Science fiction was dreams that might come true. ability of myth to reshape the world. Accepting science fiction as myth, 

And Campbell had evidence to support this belief. For years, he had faith that there was no problem that it could not fruitfully address 
science fiction had imagined the possibility of liberating the power and resolve, 

locked in the atom. Campbell himself, as Don A. Stuart, was the author 

of a story entitled "Atomic Power” (Astounding, Dec 1934). In June of The New York Review of Science Fiction gratefully acknowledges 

1938, Campbell even stuck his neck out and made the editorial Alexei and Cory Panshin for permission to serialize this chapter from 
prediction in that the discoverer of atomic power was a The World Beyond the Hill: Science Fiction and the Quest for 

man then living and working. Transcendence, Jeremy P.Tarcher books. Copyright 

And, almost instantly, this prophecy was fulfilled. In January 1939, © 1989 by Alexei Panshin and Cory Panshin. 

Sugar Rain by Paul Park 

New York: William Morrow, 1989; $19.95 he; 384 pp. 

reviewed by William M, Schuyler, Jr. 

Here we have Volume 2 of The Starbridge Chronicles, the dominated by priests, 
successor to Soldiers of Paradise. You will be aware (if you read The revolution is clearly based on the French model, with 

Soldiers of Paradise, which you should have) that it takes place on additional ugly measures for good measure. It culminates in the Sugar 
Earth, with men, women, horses, etc.; but not our Earth, nor are the Festival,’ a combination of the Terror and a carnival, I am not entirely 
fauna and flora much like ours biologically. Psychologically, however, happy with this. The culture of Park’s Earth has so many parallels with 
they are so much like us that our sympathies are engaged. I would go Indian and Southeast Asian civilizations on our Earth that the French 
further: their afflictions show us some things that could happen to us, model does not fit very well. There are ideological concerns (as 
things that we would rather not consider. oppxDsed to recent ones which have drawn on Western ideologies). 

Their lives are perhaps the same length as ours, but their year is One of them might have been more in keeping with the spirit of Charn. 
80,000 days long. Things are desperately hard by the end of winter: it Even the jacqueries of medievaPFrance would have been more 
is not possible to store enough food in what is basically a medieval plausible models. In any case, heresy would seem a more likely 
society at an early-Renaissance level of technology (with a few springboard to overthrowing the theocracy where the populace is so 
anachronisms, mostly personal weapons, surviving from the distant deeply steeped in religion, and there are plenty of heretics around, 
past). StUl, all this has happened before. After the turbulence of spring, 

In the city of Charn, things are worse than hard. They are vile. A the long summer and autumn might be times of peace and plenty. In 
monstrous theocracy governs, doing evil and knowing it. The worst of a benevolent climate, it might be that faith would atrophy, Science and 
it is that those who understand what they do continue to do it, technology would be recovered, as they were in Renaissance Europe, 
despising themselves but seeing no other way for anyone to survive, and taken on to new levels of achievement. Rationalism and attendant 
Not that the priesthood indulges itself; to rise in the hierarchy is to un- political institutions would appear, The memory of them might linger 

dergo increasingly radical ritual mutilation. in the oral tradition through the harsh winter, and this might be the 

But spring is coming, and with it the sugar rain. This is a sticky inspiration for Cham’s “French” revolution, 
precipitation which tastes of sugar and gasoline. It is highly flammable As I said, and Park says, all this has happened before. At the end 

and causes birth defects. Let us consider springtime in Charn. Surely ■ - — . , 

things will now improve? Not a chance. Springtime always brings ’Hence the name of the recent Science Fiction Book Club selection, 

uncontrollable fires and a violent revolution, just as winter is always which combines Soldiers of Paradise and Sugar Rain. 
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of Sugar Rain, those austere and bleakly noble heretics, the antinomi- 
als, have been destroyed or corrupted. But just as we see the first new 
crops beginning to grow, we also see the genesis of the company that 
will develop into a new society of antinomials by the next winter. The 
same applies to other social forces as well. 

Park shows much of this by following the lives of three major 
characters. We were already acquainted with Prince Abu and Dr. 
Thanakar from Soldiers of Par^ise. The third, Abu’s sister and 
Thanakar’s lover Princess Charity, we had met briefly, although she did 
not play an imp>ortant role. They follow very different p>aths to their 
destinies in Sugar Rain, each of which is worked out with reasonable 
plausibility, This gives Park his chance to draw a broad picture of vast 
forces at work by their effects on individuals. He makes full use of it. 
That is what interests him, even though we come to care what happens 
to the individuals about whom he writes. Even so, what happens to 
them is less important than why it happens. 

To emphasize this, in Sugar Rain Park also shifts to another point 
of view, far in the ftiture, from which we can exercise the hindsight 
necessary to see the grand sweep of history. This is not entirely 
successful. Better to be shown than told, which makes this look like 
a cop-out. It does distance us from the events which have engaged us, 
which is useful in restoring the prop>er perspective but jarring when 
done repeatedly. If this were where The Starbridge Chronicles ended, 
it would be an unsatisfactory resolution. 

I do not think Park has reached the end. There are too many 
unresolved problems. The bishop and her antinomial lover may have 
escaped, for one. 

And why does the sugar rain taste like gasoline? What sort of 
geochemistry is this? In my review of Soldiers of Paradise, I raised some 
questions about what sort of planet this Earth might be. So long a year 
requires the sun to be at a considerable distance, even if the ^ys be 
shorter than ours. I expressed doubt that the author would be able to 
arrange enough heat to drive the biosphere, which did not seem so 
very different from ours. There must be a lot more heat even than I had 
supposed, for Prince Abu, toying with the silver bars in the window 
of his prison cell, notices that the metal is slumping and beginning to 
flow to the bottom of the bars. He leaves his thumbprint in one and 
is apparently unsurprised, although he is physically weak. 

While pure silver is ductile even here, it is not malleable for 
us. Silver melts at 960.8 degrees C. We need not assume that the 
temp>erature of Park’s Earth approaches that, but some combination of 
temperature and atmospheric pressure higher than ours is indicated. 
It seems likely that this other Earth is a gas giant large enough to 



generate considerable internal heat — something just short of a proto- 
star. Such a place might very well produce rains of hydrocarbons at 
certain times of year. It might also make it possible to account for the 
enormous size of the population: at one point, 300,000 people are 
walled up in a prison to die of starvation. How large must the total 
population have been to support so many prisoners? For that matter, 
could the logistics of a society at that level of technology support so 
many? Clever mind that they are unproductive; everyone lives on 
stored food during the 20,000 days of winter.) 

At the same time, there is a persistent legend of an original home 
where the year was so short that a person might live through more than 
one. Given the peculiarities of their present Earth, I am inclined to infer 
that it must have been someplace like our Venus. Is the erratic 
movement of Paradise explained by the fact that it is planet-sized 
starship?That would also explain the surname of the ruling clan. They 
would be the descendants of officers. 

As of now, however, all this is only speculation. I don’t think Park 
is going to be able to make the science work, but I would be glad to 
be proven wrong. Also, if Sugar Rain is the middle of something, much 
of my carping may be unfair. It’s always hard to make a middle 
satisfactory independently of what comes after. 

What does come after? Maybe Park is using his occasional shifts 
of viewpoint to a much later date to set us up for a leap forward in time 
in the next volume. Is the rest of the yearly cycle as bad as what he has 
shown us so far? Park’s people have a tradition that autumn was a kind 
of golden age. If so, it should be again, but I am not so optimistic. 
Things were never as good as nostalgia makes them. Park has shown 
a remarkable fertility of loathsome invention. It would be too bad if it 
should give out now. 

I think Park’s books are flawed. I also think there is more than 
enough good in them to outweigh the flaws. If I had to compare Park 
with someone, my choice would be M. John Harrison. There is in Park 
the same sense of futility and inevitable disaster that one finds in 
Harrison. Harrison, however, is a romantic. The melancholy that 
pervades his books is to be savored and enjoyed, like a dry wine. The 
ferment that Park produces tastes more like quinine. Let’s not forget, 
though, that quinine is a valuable medicine. We don’t like the taste of 
it, but if we need it, there’s nothing for it but to choke the stuff down, 
Reading the newspapers, I have a feeling that we need Park’s 
medicine. There has to be something that can ward off “Don’t Worry, 
Be Happy.” ^ 



William M. Schuyler teaches philosophy in Louisville, Kentucky. 



J. Maxwell Young 

A Modest Disposal: 

Being a Dissertation on the Unbearable Hucksterism of Liteness 



As science marches on toward the future, in a steady, propulsive 
effort to bring about the perfection of life on Earth, the perceived 
central theme of science — the reproducibility and standardness of 
universality — has been absorbed and embraced by the world of 
business. 

Consider for an example that, fresh from its most triumphant 
contribution to 20th century cuisine, the invention of cheese food — 
which as every school child knows may safely be fed to even the 
mildest of cheeses — science quickly produced a pain-killer that was, 
in the immortal words of that famous advertising slogan of the 1950s, 
"not unlike a doctor’s prescription.” But unprepared to rest on its 
laurels — a prickly resting place on even the best of days — progress 
continued its triumphant march. 

Consider what modem marketing analysis has done for rock and 
roll music, to cite merely one example that echoes in the mind. 
Through the contribution of modern social scientific business meth- 
ods, rock ’n’ roll has gone from being a raucous, uncontrolled popular 
form, an expression of the very soul of youthful rebellion, to the pure 
essence of our era’s most hypertrophied hype. 

Not content to take rock music from the roadhouse to the middle 
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of the road, modern social science has forged on, applying itself to the 
promotion and sales of even that ratified popular artform that deals 
with the future and realms that might have been, science fiction and 
fantasy. Indeed, modem marketing techniques have transformed the 
science fiction and fantasy field from a raucous, uncontrolled popular 
form into a mainstay of popular literature practically indistinguish- 
able — in terms of sales potential — from any other branch of popular 
literature. 

Enough of this shilly-shallying, we say! 

The obvious next ascent in the triumphant transmogrification of 
human civilization up the step-ladder of progress and across the 
kitchen floor of pop culture is the complete recasting of science fiction 
and fantasy into a popular literature not merely practically indistin- 
guishable from any branch of popular literature, but that really is 
indistinguishable from any other branch of popular literature! Many 
editors in New York and around the world are working diligently 
toward this remarkable goal every day, some with greater success than 
others, though true triumph has as yet eluded them. To make their job 
easier, we adumbrate below the three principal reasons for which they 
should pursue this noble task: 




1) It’s just that crazy Buck Rogers stuff any way; and 



2) In the future no one will need to read because everyone will 
wear spandex and watch video instead; and 

3) After all, in the future it will already be the future, so no one 
will want to read about futurity, will they? 

The Bland that Time Forgot 

As with so many things, Hugo Gernsback, publisher of the first 
science fiction magazine, was out standing in his field. After he came 
in from his field, he decided he had to get rid of it because it didn’t 
return a decent percentage on his investment. So began the competi- 
tion between those who wanted to produce reliable, standard scien- 
tifictional product, and those seeking originality; Gernsback, Faustian 
that he was, struggled with this internal conflict until he published his 
last issue. In short, soon after he founded Amazing Stories (and a 
plethora of overly specialized sister magazines, including such ob- 
scure titles as Amoosing Stories, devoted to science fiction about 
hunting),* he developed two of the most formidable approaches yet 
devised: 1) insertion of footnotes throughout the text** (whenever 
possible to make an out-dated and obscure remark about some 
vaguely scientific aspect of the story)***; and 2) neglecting to pay the 
authors for their works.**** 

The latter method worked so well that Clifford D. Simak, for one, 
stopped writing science fiction entirely until John W. Campbell 
became editor of Astounding several years later. In my youth, some- 
time during the early Devouring Period, Simak once told me that he, 
Ed Hamilton and Jack Williamson had to sue Gernsback for the money 
owed them for stories — and when they had won the trial and had paid 
the legal fees, they each got about l/12th of a cent a word for their 
works. 

Science Fiction — It’s Not Just for Nerds Any More 

And so science fiction and fantasy continued to push their rocks 
up hill for many decades, occasionally shaken by scandal, but always 
subject to the whimsy of a sinusoidal business pattern; the Great Boom 
of 1953 followed surely by the Great Bleat of 1954, the Upper 
Cretaceous of the pulp magazines, when the national periodical 
distribution system ^came extinct. But in the 1960s something differ- 
ent — a papert5ack renaissance — began to happen; Heinlein’s Stranger 
in a Strange Land and Tolkien’s Lord of the Rings and Herbert’s Dune 
(and its sequels Brigadune and Loma Dune) became college cult 
classics.***** Thereafter, the field began to move toward its rendezvous 
with density. 

And what a specific gravity it was. Publisher’s money called, and 
authors quickly began to write books intended to take advantage of the 
gravity-well of the cult classics, and then less-talented writers imitated 
them, and soon raving loons and starving graduate students were 
churning out a mass of Alpo for the mind, and that mass suddenly 
passed the Schwarzschild radius of the imagination and collapsed in 
on itself until it became a black hole that functioned like some kind 
of reverse polarity M & M’s, melting in the hand, not the eye, of the 
beholder, 

Its pull was such that writers, editors, and eventually even the 



*Gernsback’s general magazines specialized in radio and scientific sex. 

**Occasionally these citations would seem to have been added merely 
to translate English into 1920s slang; for example, one footnote 
referred to the famed battle between the submarine Nautilus and a 
giant cephalopod in 20, 000 Leeks Under the Sea as “Oh you squid.” 

***These footnotes tended to be even more obscure, referring to such 
little-known developments as the time dilation effects of the F. Scott 
Fitzgerald contraction, probably a reference to the influence of 
prohibition on the famous writer. 

****This footnote is merely a prolegomenon to all future footnotes. 

*****The author wishes to express his thanks to Prof. Dr. Gregor E. 
Kochs, University of Heidelblatz, for bringing to his mute attention the 
true nature of the many sequels to the Herbert Dune Buggy series. 



Read This 

Recently Read and Recommended Yiy Peter Heck: 

Buying Time by Joe Haldeman (William Morrow, 
$18.95). Haldeman comes up with an interesting twist on the 
"immortality for a price” theme. Stronger sf orientation than 
last year’s Tool of the Trade, with a hint of spoof (a ia James 
Bond) to the thriller plot, and plenty of substance along with 
the entertainment. 

Casting Fortune by John M. Ford (Tor, $3.95). Three 
marvelous short fantasies from the “Liavek” shared world 
series, to which Ford is a regular contributor. Note esp>ecially 
the inclusion of "Green is the Color,” the subject of Chris 
Miller’s essay in NYRSFa few issues back. 

The Year of the Quiet Sun by Wilson Tucker (current 
publisher and price unknown; orig. pub. 1970). One of 
several older books I’ve just recently picked up; I read this 
one just as the "cold fusion” news hit, and Tucker’s use of 
"p>olywater” as part of the time travel hardware was a 
reminder how tricky it is out on the cutting edge of research. 
Don’t let that distract you from the social extrapolation, 
which is hardly dated at all. 

For mystery buffs; 

“A” Is for Alibi by Sue Grafton (Bantam, $3-95). The 
series, starring private eye Kinsey Millhone, is already up to 
“F,” but start here. Grafton tells you on page 1 how it’s going 
to end, and still manages to surprise you when it happens. 
She also has a good ear for dialogue and a very sharp 
awareness of manners. Worth a try even if you don’t usually 
like private eyes. 

Out of left field: 

Baboon Dooley Rock Critic! (Baboon Gets Ahead in Life) 
by John Crawford (Popular Reality Press, $9.95). Cynical, 
nasty, and hilarious satiric cartoons, nominally about a 
pKjseur rock critic, but covering a much wider field of fire. I 
knew Crawford was hitting home when I realized that the bits 
I didn’t at first think were funny were about my own attitudes. 
One of the truest and one of the most bent books I’ve read 
in years; worth searching for. 



largest publishers would realize that people would actually pay money 
to read the stuff. In fact, many people would do so. And so the science 
fiction and fantasy field set out on the trail blazed long before by the 
trampling of the horses of the horde that brought us Anacin and Cocoa 
Puffs ("like a chocolate milk-shake, only crunchy!”). Which is to say, 
science fiction and fantasy began the journey on the road to becoming 
something like the mass-produced, generic output known by those 
Eloi of the present, the marketing analysts, as product. 

The Strom und Zug Era of Modem Marketing 

As the field grew during the 1960s, marketing began to play an 
ever greater role in the development of the genre. In fact, the book field 
became so large that profit-conscious marketeers began to hive off 
sub-genres in order to maintain an appearance of preserving their 
market share. The first sub-genre to appear was sword and sorcery, 
following in the wake of Conan’s revival (with a standardized barbar- 
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ian-bimbo cover on books by authors as diverse as Fritz Leiber and 
Michael Moorcock, Lin Carter and Gardner F. Fox). Soon contempo- 
rary fantasy followed the success of Peter S. Beagle’s A Fine and 
Private Place; and then the speciation began in earnest, with games- 
oriented sf, unicorn books, great science fiction about upholstery, and 
so on — , The hideous truth is that by splintering the field into a multi- 
headed monstrosity, everyone /osf a little market share. Lured by the 
sound of cash registers opening, new publishers entered the field, 
further splitting the old market and causing a crisis at bookstores that 
had no more room to display all the new titles. 

In the 1970s, whole publishing empires developed on the basis 
of product. Moreover, plot and character formulae had been fitted to 
the same map of social desire that marketeers used to sell disco music 
and cars and peanuts and leisure suits. 

What were the outlines of these formulae? For science fiction, the 
pattern seemed to include, first, hard-driven, possibly military person- 
nel as central characters^ second, The Future (and there is only one 
future in science fiaion produa, a realm of chrome steel and formica 
furniture, where everyone wears spandex — instead of the multiplicity 
of futures in the realm of non-product); and third, BigTrouble. Trouble 
was often in the form of war, though cosmically nasty aliens also 
occasionally appeared; and natural disasters were most common, thus 
linking science fiaion with the equally lucrative disaster genre. In this 
regard, it is striking that during the 70s there should have been a 
sudden surfeit of Comet Hits the Earth stories. For example, Phoenix, 
Arizona was destroyed in 147 different works of science fiaion produa 
during 1977 alone. It is important to note, however, that the more 
sophisticated produa usually relied on ecological disaster to demon- 
strate its authors’ political correctness. 

Fantasy, for its part, developed a product formula in which 
medieval morality plays were mbced with gothic romances to provide 
a p>seudo-Tolkienesque setting replete with elves, dwarves, gnomes 
and little men’s marching societies (and of course, lots and lots of 
unicorns). The plot line always involves a quest. Usually the hero and 
heroine are romantically involved, but rarely, until recently, carnally. 
Germanic love-death syndromes are avoided. But most importantly, 
fantasy produa, to be really, truly successful, must come in the form 
of a trilogy. In faa, by the 1980s it became possible to sell vast 
quantities of fantasy product that had the form, content and coherence 
of lime jello, as long as it appeared in three volumes. 

But as a result of the splintering of the field into sub-genres, every 
science fiaion and fantasy publishing line gradually became more than 
a little over-extended by the 1980s, and the finances of the entire field 
were as shaky as they had been in, say, 1931, just about the time 
Amoosing Stories skipping issues, prior to being sold to the Elk’s 
Club. And with the glorious example of the justly famous Laser Books 
to guide them, marketeers turned once more to the concept of produa 
for salvation, and a new generation of editors arose, anointed by the 
oil of sf by-product. 

But despite the best efforts of diligent product-development 
offices, genuine science fiaion and fantasy continued to app>ear during 
the 1970s and ’80s, That meant that something continued to elude the 
vast squadrons of marketeers. 

That something was control of the distribution system. 

Space 1999 (Marked Down from 2100) 

Now there are two competing methods of controlling distribution. 
First, one can kill off all the competition. Then one controls everything, 
and can publish pure product without ever needing to deal with 
considerations of quality or originality; this is the Julius Seizure 
approach. (This condition nearly exists today in some genres, notably 
the cheap romance paperback,) The second method is more appro- 
priate to editors and anthologists: they have the option of producing 
more than the market can bear. (Publishers can also use it to 
devastating effea, of course.) This technique, similar to the release of 
neutered male tsetse flies in order to reduce the total population of the 
nasty critters, is devastating when properly applied; no other editor or 
anthologist is able to produce anything because of the surfeit of editor 
X*s output or anthologist Z’s product. Put the two techniques together, 
and it guarantees that eventually only a very limited number of people 
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will control the system and reap the rewards, payable in tsetse flies. 

Many labor under the misapprehension that marketeers are trying 
to apply modern social science to business in order to increase profits; 
even some marketing analysts believe this. But this belief is based on 
the premise that if a marketeer can establish enough new lines of 
books so his boss can’t keep them straight, dividing the market into 
infinitesimal sub-markets, then it will be possible to show that the 
entire publishing venture has increased its market share in the current 
year. CThe returns come later, of course, and one needs to increase the 
number of titles published every year to keep the returns from catching 
up with one and thus destroying one’s paper profit.) This is because 
of Zeno’s paradox, which as any school child knows, involved two 
ducks who were trying to cross the Washington Beltway. One made 
it half way across, the second made it two-thirds of the way across, past 
the median strip, and so on, until both were forced to take to the air 
to avoid being hit by a Cadillac from Baltimore. The first duck looked 
over to the second and said, “See if I warn thatgoy about the truck that 
spilled its load around the next bend.” "Wait a minute," the second 
replied, “that’s not an accident, it’s Newt Gingrich trying to sell copies 
of his book.” 

This illustrates that if publishers could stop traffic to sell books, 
they would not have to worry about creating sub-markets in order to 
show an apparent increase in market-share, Then they would probably 
offer 50 percent royalties just like the deal that got Speaker of the 
House Wright in so much trouble. 

(“And look, over there,” said the second duck, “that’s a Bantam 
Spectra truck stopping traffic on the inner loop!”) 

And as we bid a fond farewell to Zeno’s overly discursive ducks, 
we see how this ancient tale illustrates that one can remove two-thirds 
of the content from a book, followed by two-thirds of that, and so on, 
and yet never completely be able to remove all of it. 

("And see if I ever tell that guy in the Cadillac about the nuclear 
waste dumpster that just fell over there by the Georgia Avenue exit.”) 

But it is possible, nevertheless, so thoroughly to disrupt the 
market place that not even a work of the highest quality could be 
published. 

("And I’d never say anything about the giant clam that just crawled 
out of the Potomac.") 

For the proliferation of sub-markets, like trying to define a new 
product line that may compete with one’s already existing products 
(such as a minty toothpaste manufaaured by a company already 
producing a regular toothpaste), runs the risk of reducing market-share 
to such an extent that the produa can no longer compete with other, 
comparable products. 

("Shut up!") 

But above all, this proves that it takes an infinite number of steps 
to cross the Beltway, to which any commuter in the Washington area 
will testify, and that the only way out is up. 

(“Okay!”) 

Mountain Grown — At the Mountains of Madness 

All this explains the press to publish more and more each year, 
but it does not explain why marketeers don’t push enduring quality. 
For an enduring book should keep selling for years, and a good back- 
list should make enough to keep a publishing company afloat. In truth, 
marketeers no longer understand this because they are forced to deal 
with sales-periods of at most three months to one year. Their concern 
is not for the long-term health of the company, let alone a whole 
literary genre, but for the quarterly spread-sheet. 

Instead, a central purpose of marketing is to produce a generic 
sort of scientifically standardized fiaion that will always sell a given 
number of books, regardless of the theme, the genre, or the cover 
illustration; in short, books that can be tossed away a month after they 
have appeared and then be replaced by next month’s produa. This 
means a publishing house now needs best-sellers to survive, because 
it can no longer depend on its back-list to support its general operat- 
ing expenses. And if one can only afford to print best-sellers, and most 
of what one promotes as best-seller material winds up being pulped, 
how can one survive? 




Obviously, the next step must be to expand the attractiveness of 
books through means other than the appeal of artwork and the like. 
It will most probably start with the p>erfuming of romance novels. Soon, 
touch-and-sniff pages will be used to heighten the sense of atmos- 
phere generated by a story. And as the last step, just before people 
cease to read entirely, a final effort undoubtedly will be made to 
produce books with addictive paper. We can imagine the lost future 
generation of "bookies,” poor unfortunates whose only joy is the 
stroking of the pages of those volumes to which they are addicted. 

But there, in the more remote future, beyond the age of the 
bookie, lies the result of the triumph of marketing over the editorial 



realm: a world in which the marketeers have not only succeeded in 
eliminating the middleman, but indeed, have removed the need for 
publishers and readers as well. Then, human frailty and error will no 
longer enter into the equation, and machines can conveniently write, 
edit, print, distribute, obtain, use, and then shred books in their own 
calculating, mechanical, and electronic way. Perhaps daily. This is the 
truly scientific solution. 

It is the future, and we should rush to embrace it with our open 
waldoes.”**** 

J. Maxwell Young hails from Minneapolis, Minnesota. 



Susan Palwick 

Never Going Home: 

Failed fantasy logic in Kathleen Sidney’s Michael and the Magic Man 
and Robert Irwin’s The Limits of Vision 



I. The Function of Dream Sleep 

Of all the clich^d endings beginning writers learn to avoid — a 
category including the lines "Her name was Eve” and "The planet was 
Earth" — perhaps the best known is “And then he woke up," These 
three lines confess trickery on the part of the author by revealing that 
the stories haven’t been what they seemed, Readers who encounter 
these lines at the end of a story must perform radical reinterpretation 
of everything that came before. 

The Eve and Earth endings tell us that stories we thought were 
new are actually ones we’ve heard too often and don’t want to hear 
again, “It was only a dream” violates the reader’s trust on a deeper 
level, however, because it denies that the preceding narrative had any 
meaning at all, that art can claim any connection to the waking world. 
The line severs the story from relevance. 

People who are inherently suspicious of art tend to dismiss it as 
mere fancy. People who value art, but only if it’s representational, often 
discredit fantasy on the grounds that it’s “escapism,” just imagination, 
and has nothing to say about their lives. 

Ursula Le Guin, among others, has written eloquently on the use 
of dream logic as a tool to examine moral Issues, and certainly writers 
can get away with dream endings by showing that, although the story 
was a dream, it wasn’t jms? a dream. One common mechanism is the 
magical token: the flower you pluck in dream meadows and find 
clutched in your hand when you wake up, the golden dream coin, hid 
in your dream shoe for safekeeping, that gives you a nasty blister as 
you’re running for Monday morning’s commuter bus. These concrete 
objects assure us that the dream, although fantastic, was effective. 

Nor need such tokens be material. In The Wizard of Oz, Dorothy’s 
dream task is to find her way back home. Thus the very act of waking 
up, of her being able to consider the possibility that her adventures 
might have been a dream, is her assurance that they weren’t. Kansas 
itself is her magical token, as affirming and marvelous as the courage, 
compassion and intelligence granted her companions. 

In many fantasies, dreams or not, the true quest — however much 
it may involve incidental dragons, enchanted rings and flying mon- 
keys — is to return home. It’s no accident that the subtitle of The Hobbit 
is 'There And Back Again.” Heroes who don’t go home can’t practice 
what the quest has taught them. Fantasists know that the true ^naion 
of dreams Isn’t escapism, but as a training ground for the literal. Even 
in stories where the protagonist isn’t particularly seeking return, such 
as Carroll’s Alice books, the real world serves as the yardstick against 
which fantastic events are measured. 

II, Deceptive Definitions 

This brings me to Michael and the Magic Man and The Limits of 
Vision. For all the apparent differences between the two books — 
Irwin’s was published in Britain in 1986 as a mainstream novel, while 
Sidney’s appeared in 1980 as part of Berkley’s fantasy line — they have 
much in common. Both are tightly construaed, beautifully written, and 



follow quirky, well-drawn characters through compelling circum- 
stances. Despite these many strengths, however, both books ulti- 
mately disappoint because they pretend for most of their length to be 
something they aren’t, and because the nature of their surprise endings 
breaks the books’ connection with everyday reality. 

Baldly stated, Michael and the Magic Man is fantasy pretending 
to be sf, while The Limits of Vision is sf pretending to be fantasy. And 
no, I don’t have a categorical definition of the difference, any more 
than anyone else does. For the purpose of this review only (and I can 
name the exceptions too, and I don’t want to hear any flak about it: 
letter writers take note), let me define "fantasy” as sp>eculative fiction 
in which the fantastic elements function primarily as psychological 
metaphor, and “science fiction” as speculative fiction in which the 
fantastic elements lie outside the characters, intrusions from the 
external universe of marauding aliens and accelerating technology. 

In exploring the boundaries between internal and external, both 
books play on the distinction between sanity and madness, between 
the literal and the imaginative. Both favor the imagination, but in ways 
that negate the reader’s understanding of the literal world instead of 
deepening it. In effect, both books announce — surely unintention- 
ally — that opting for imagination makes you crazy. This is an unsettling 
message for people who read fiction. 

I haven’t spoken to anyone who’s read The Limits of Vision, but 
two friends who read Michael before I did reacted to the book with 
profound discomfort. “It was really well- written,” one woman told me, 
“but at the end I wasn't sure if I was glad I’d read it or not.” 

A fellow NYRSF staffer said, ‘That’s the one about the guy in the 
van, right.’ I liked it until the end, but then it was all a dream.” Both of 
these readers admired Sidney’s skill and enjoyed large portions of the 
book; both remembered it long after they would have forgotten less 
disturbing books. 

The novel concerns a young actor, the Michael of the title, whose 
private-detective brother assigns him the task of befriending a mentally 
unstable psychology professor turned stage magician who has run 
away from his teaching post and is traveling around the country in a 
van. Lawrence McKay’s history of mental problems merits such 
surveillance because he is also the son of a prominent senator seeking 
the presidency. The senator has hired Michael’s brother to ensure that 
Lawrence does nothing to interfere with the campaign. 

Expecting to find Lawrence traveling alone, Michael instead 
discovers that the senator’s son has three companions. Michael doesn’t 
care for Addie and John, who seem equally suspicious of him, but he 
is immediately attracted to Nora, who is Lawrence’s lover and 
eventually becomes Michael’s as well. 



•••••'School children were once taught that large, automated grabber- 
devices would undoubtedly be used in the scientific laboratories of the 
future. World science circles postulated they would be called “Wal- 
does," a term derived from the story of the same name by Robert A. 
Heinlein. Nowadays these devices are referred to as “giant mechanical 
hands.” — H. Gemsback. 
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Read This 

Recently read and recommended \*yAmy Thomson: 

Kwaidan by Lafcadio Hearn, Charles E. Tuttle Co. First 
published in 1904. Wonderful retellings of Japanese folk 
stories and horror stories. I first read this book when I was 
eleven, and it’s a book I come back to often. The Japanese 
movie of the same name is based on this book. 

Lafcadio Heam by Elizabeth Stevenson, Macmillan Co., 
1961. An excellent biography of Lafcadio Hearn, who had a 
wretched and fascinating life. He spent time in Cinncinnati 
and New Orleans in the 1860s and ’70s, as well as his career 
in Meiji Japan. Worth hunting for, 

Womansuiordhy Kitteredge Cherry, Kodansha International. 
This book defines Japanese terms used by, for, and about 
Japanese women, Gives a great, balanced persp>ective on 
Japanese women and their place society. Definitely a learn- 
ing experience. 

The Structure of Everyday Life Fernand Braudel, Harper & 
Row, 1981. Basically a book on how people did things in the 
15th through the 18th century around the world. It covers 
population and environment, food, clothing, houses, tech- 
nology, warfare, money, and urban life. A must for any 
serious fantasy writer and chock full of neat stuff for everone 
else. 1 never knew until I read this book that p>eople used to 
slice their bread with an ax. 



As the five travel east from the Rockies, Michael is drawn into a web 
of doubt and delusion. I,awrence maintains that he and his friends are 
waging a deadly psychic battle against telepathic aliens (called, in 
classicp>aranoidfashion,simply "the enemy”) who disguise themselves 
as humans. Nora alternates between assuring Michael that the enemy 
is real and admitting that she and the othere are playing into Lawrence’s 
delusions as part of a plot to discredit the senator. Michael exp>eriences 
what he believes to be drug-induced hallucinations and becomes in- 
creasingly bewildered in his efforts to decipher the truth of the situation. 
Is Lawrence a madman or a visionary leader? Are Nora, John and Addle 
devoted and selfless allies or cynical manipulators of Lawrence’s 
longing for human contact^ And what about the alleged aliens? 

Surrounded by Lawrence’s thicket of plots, cut off from literal 
reality by the monotony of highways (which are, as Peter Straub points 
out in Ghost Story, "like a separate country”), Michael grows increas- 
ingly vulnerable to Lawrence’s suggestions and to the fellowship 
provided by Lawrence’s bizarre exp>edition. Both Michael and Law- 
rence are lonely men who have led unhappy and largely empty lives; 
as actor and magician, both are adept at maintaining deceptive 
app>earances. 

As lost as Michael becomes in a tangle of deceptions, however, 
the reader believes the appearance of plot. The problems Michael 
faces lie outside him: in science fictional style, they are questions 
capable of objective solution, however subjective his feelings about 
them may be. 

III. Michael, We Aren’t In Kansas Anymore 

When John and Addie die in a fire apparently set by the enemy, 
Michael at last believes in the aliens. But then Lawrence reveals that 
Nora, Addie, John and the enemy are equally illusory, that all of them 
were no more than an hallucination that Lawrence, with his skills in 
parapsychology, has succeeded in sharing with the suggestible 
Michael, The major events in the book have taken place entirely in 
Michael and Lawrence’s heads. We have met the enemy, and it is us, 
What appeared to be science fiction has suddenly become fantasy, a 
dream. 



And, in this case, it is only a dream. Rather than confronting the 
inner emptiness filled by Lawrence’s hallucinations and resolving to fill 
it with real people (such as the woman with whom he had begun to 
become involved before leaving New York), Michael opts to remain 
in Lawrence’s dream world. He drives off in the van with Lawrence and 
the imaginary Nora, followed by the resurrected, imaginary Addie and 
John. He knows they’re imaginary; he doesn’t care. Any intimacy he 
has developed with them is meaningless because he has chosen not 
to use it in the literal world; instead of bringing the lessons he has 
learned back home, or facing the fact that he doesn’t have much of a 
home, he has turned his back on the necessity of returning. He rejects 
the possibility of home for a world where dea^ is revocable and lovers 
materialize out of thin air. 

This ending could easily have been played for strong horrific 
effect, but Sidney fails to do so. Her narrative tone remains as precise 
and detached as it has been through the rest of the novel; as a result, 
it’s difficult to read the climax as anything but the escapism condemned 
by people who dislike fantasy. As disappointing as the reader may find 
Michael’s abnegation of responsibility, though, the narrative implica- 
tions are just as unsettling. Were Michael’s love scenes with Nora 
simply wet dreams? What about all the meals the travelers have 
prepared and eaten? Given Sidney’s exquisitely controlled prose, I 
suspect close analysis would reveal that Lawrence had done all the 
actual cooking, but what of the food the three figments supposedly 
consumed? Simple phrases such as "John came in the back door” 
suddenly require radical reinterpretation, because he can’t have 
opened it himself, I find no indication in die text that Lawrence or 
Michael left it open for him. 

Disturbing books have their value; one of the functions of good 
fiction is to show us alternative ways to perceive the literal. But in this 
case, the discomfort created by the book didn’t make me reexamine 
my own life; nor does it seem to have had that effect on my two friends. 
It simply made us queasy about the book. 

IV. Diary of a Mad Housewife 

Marcia, the housewife protagonist of The Limits cf Vision, also 
appears to be fighting a hidden enemy with the help of imaginary 
friends. In her case the enemy is nothing less than entropy, in its guise 
as common household dirt. The forces of chaos speak to Marcia 
through the mouthpiece of Mucor, whom she initially mistakes for a 
sp>ot of mildew. Mucor responds: 

Only a little stain of mildew perhaps, yet a similar stain on your 
heart would kill you. In any event, small white spot though we 
are, we have been elected to speak to you on behalf of dust, fer- 
mentation, dry rot, iron mould, the moth, grease, understains, 
soot, flies, dandruff, fluff, excrement, bedbugs, mites, rising 
damp, draught, rust, stale odours, cockroaches, scorch marks, 
rattles, creaks, bangs, cracks, kettle scale, leaks, rips, mice, rats, 
scratches — in short, the whole grimoireipp. 20-21). 

Marcia’s supporters in the battle against Mucor are none other 
than Teilhard, Leonardo, de Hooch, Blake, Dickens and Darwin, with 
whom she has lively conversations about art, philosophy and dirt. 
Large sections of the novel are devoted to hilariously inventive 
reimaginings of the central artistic works of Western Civilization, now 
revealed to be about the difficulties of cleaning house — another 
version of the quest to return to an ideal home. 

Marcia is driven to conversations with personages she claims to 
know are only fantasies because her literal friends, the neighbor 
women who come over for coffee, don’t want to discuss housekeep- 
ing. When she attempts to show them why she finds doing dishes such 
a passionately elevated and fascinating aaivity, they think she’s crazy. 
The geniuses who populate her fantasies, however, enthusia^ically 
join her in her explorations of the intricacies of decay. As Dickens puts 
it: 

A resonant topic, yes! The Artist! His Society! His Responsi- 
bilities! Vast and chilly phrases. Cold abstractions. The Artist 
does not need to eat nor scratch his itch. He does not lie 
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awake in his restless bed troubled by the fear that he may 
have forgotten to put the cat out and that that cat in the 
darkest fall of night, in the extremity of its need, may be 
defiling the kitchen floor. But an artist does. (p. 100) 

By discussing dirt, Marcia allows brilliant artists their humanity, 
even if the neighl^rs, and the reader, are inclined to believe her mad. 
It’s a splendid madness, to be sure, but is madness nonetheless 
because it prevents her from functioning effectively in the literal world. 
When a doctor arrives at her door, the reader is certain he is a 
psychiatrist summoned by Marcia’s husband Philip. Marcia, however, 
assumes the man to be an emissary from the Institute of Whiteness — 
the secret society she is convinced must exist to study all manifesta- 
tions of grime — and drags him to the up>stairs bathroom to show him 
stained underwear. 

Irwin’s narrative is constructed to arouse in the reader the vivid 
and stomach-sinking certainty that Philip is having an affair with 
neighbor Stephanie, and that the two of them are scheming to have 
Marcia committed. Nothing in the text opposes this reading but 
Marcia’s self-confessed fantasies. 

V. Waking Up Is Hard To Do 

Surprise! The doctor really is a member of the Institute of 
Whiteness, whose members include Stephanie and Philip, The three 



of them have examined Marcia and found her worthy to join them in 
their subversive investigations of the fascination of filth, and now all 
four characters will live happily ever after. A story that initially seemed 
to be fantasy — an exploration of the workings of Marcia’s eccentric 
imagination — is actually science fiction. The Institute exists outside 
Marcia’s mind. Perhaps Marcia has simply descended so completely 
into madness that she has reimagined the entire external world, but if 
so, Irwin — like Sidney — fails to strike the appropriate horrific note. He 
seems instead to suggest that Marcia, unlike Lawrence, has invented 
a secret society that just happens to be real. 

The rest of the book, however, becomes less real as a result. If 
Marcia’s fantasies about the Institute were true, doesn’t that also mean 
that Darwin and Dickens must actually have been sitting in her living 
rcxDm? Such a tableau allows no useful distinction between the dream 
world and the literal one. Marcia is given a magic token — a speck of 
dandruff — as a symbol that her earlier sp>ecuIations were correct, but 
the affirmation of her reality negates the reader’s. Instead of being 
allowed to believe that both the dream world and the literal one are true 
and valuable, the book sets up a dynamic in which accepting the dream 
world means rejecting the one in which we live. 

Sidney and Irwin, both supremely skilled writers, have created 
dreams from which their characters do ncX wake. Whatever lessons 
Michael and Marcia may have learned are meaningless in the reality 
to which the reader, unlike the protagonists of these novels, must 
return. 



Out on Blue Six by Ian McDonald 

New York: Bantam Spectra Books, May 1989; $4.50 pb; 335 pp. 

reviewed by Jeffrey V. Yule 



Ian McDonald’s Out on Blue Six can best be described as a mixture 
of elements from film (primarily Terry Gilliam’s Brazil and Ridley 
Scott’s Bladerunner) and William Gibson’s fiction, balanced with 
liberal dashes of Alice in WonderlandsVf\Q madness and comic book 
influences. 

In the world of Out on Blue Six, computers stepped in to run 
society after humanity’s failure at the job caused an ecological disaster 
known as the Break. The computers’ solution was to create the 
Compassionate Society in Great Yu, a walled metrop>olis of one and a 
half billion inhabitants, The city is managed by a semi-mad bureauc- 
racy that doesn’t officially allow pain and suffering to exist and keeps 
individual decision-making to a minimum. Those who step too far 
outside the boundaries of the Compassionate Society’s rules or attempt 
to make too many of their own decisions are classified as Pain 
Criminals and are sought by the Love Police. Once captured, they are 
turned over to the Ministry of Pain for psychological modification. 

McDonald uses considerable description and various stylistic 
devices to give his readers a clear picture of Yu and the characters that 
inhabit it. As a result, film influences on the novel become clear very 
early; McDonald’s descriptions of the various locales recall the 
cityscapes of Bladerunner and Brazil, while the general madness of 
the Compassionate Society reminds us of Brazil. 

The principal characters of Out on Blue Six, however, have no 
strong counterparts in film, although they do have one thing in 
common. They all live largely outside the boundaries of the Compas- 
sionate Society, although for slightly different reasons Courtney Hall 
is a cartoonist who sends censored versions of her work into 
publication (a Pain Crime); Kansas Byrne is a member of the Raging 
Apostles, a troupe of tolerated outlaw performing artists; and Kila- 
manjaro West is an enigma; a man with no memory trying to learn what 
life is, an individual who has slipped entirely through the cracks of the 
Compassionate Society. 

McDonald tells the story of each character separately, gradually 
drawing the individual plotlines together. The major pitfall with this 
approach is that one protagonist’s situation might be more interesting 
than the others. Although McDonald stumbles over this obstacle on 
occasion, he usually avoids it. The writing is balanced enough for each 
protagonist’s situation to hold the reader’s interest. Of equal impor- 
tance, McDonald does not make this novel a stereotypical tale of 
revolution, with a ragtag group of outlaws trying to overturn an 



established, powerful bureaucracy. Little about these characters sug- 
gests violent radicalism or a desire to overthrow the Compassionate 
Society. Instead, the novel is concerned with each character’s personal 
quest for contentment in a world that limits the individual’s right to 
pursue happiness. 

McDonald goes to considerable stylistic lengths to set the tone of 
his story — using creative misspellings (much in the fashion of Alfred 
Bester) and abundant slang. In addition, he p>eriodically provides 
various asides, including snippets of the correspondence of various 
governmental bureaucracies, which provide insight into the ways in 
which the Compassionate Society works or fails to work. Using a 
mosaic style that leaves the readers initially confused, but more and 
more aware of the place the story is set, McDonald introduces char- 
acters with names like Bee Jee &ersenn, Tixxi Teshvalenku, and 
Dexedrine Johnny the Jitt, the self st)ded King of Nebraska. Mirroring 
these wildly named characters are such passages as: 

See! Chiga-Chiga Sputnik -kid run the wires! Power-wheels 
squeal-shreel on steel ten, twenty, fifty, hundred stories 
about flat-life ground-zero. Seel the sp>e^'o’light flickers of 
information zigzagging along the circuit webbing of Chiga- 
Chiga’s chromium ’hugger . . . (p. 3). 

Or 

Tropical nightsong. 

Can be. 

Magic. 

Long swooping whistles, river-running ripples of 
birdsong, low intimate chuckles, coos, clicks, maracca- 
macaw rattles. Twee-oo-ip. Twee-oo-ip. Cascades of qua- 
vers, glissandos, arpeggios . . . (p. 149). 

Depending on the reader’s temperment, these types of interludes 
can either be perfectly acceptable or incredibly irritating. Generally, 
however, the effect isn’t too bothersome, as McDonald uses them 
sparingly. 

The story is rich in visual imagery, and it isn’t difficult to envision 
the text being translated into comic form, as a sprawling graphic novel 
of the sort that is so much in evidence lately. In fact, such a project 
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might be a particularly gcxxl idea, as the novel lends itself well to the 
format, The secondary characters are a blend of the stuff of comic 
books and William Gibson: for example, there is a teleporter and a tribe 
of artificially anthrop>omorphized animals with human intelligence and 
biochip braids hanging from their heads. 

There is thematic concern here, but it certainly isn’t highly original 
or unusual. Qndded, many of the themes present are treated more 
seriously in an earlier work by McDonald, his short story "Unfinished 
Portrait of the King of Pain by Van Gogh.") Out on Blue Six offers a 
good time without breaking new philosophical ground or originating 
radically new science fictional ideas. McDonald uses existing devices 
and themes and combines them in new ways to give an impression of 
freshness. Thus, within some aspects of setting we associate most with 



William Gibson’s Sprawl or Gilliam’s Brazil are characters and 
situations that seem to have sprung energetically from Marvel Comics. 

Situations take on an energy of their own in such a way that it is 
difficult to imagine a reader treating the story too seriously, That, 
however, does not mean McDonald’s story isn’t a good one — indeed 
it is. It is mad and certainly more than slightly a collage of ideas, but 
McDonald goes at his material with considerable energy — like a 
maniac teenager who knows too much for his age, including how to 
write. Although he might go overboard on occasion, it’s all in the spirit 
of the work at hand. Out on Blue Six isn’t serious or original literature, 
but it’s definitely energetic. 

Jeffrey V. Yule teaches writing in Herkimer, New York. 



Gwyneth Jones 

Deconstructing the Starships 



When I was invited to take part in this event I was told that I had 
to talk about some development in my designated patch of “the real 
world” — which was to be literature — that was first suggested in a 
science fiction story, novel or article. I’d better admit straight away that 
I don’t think I can do this. In physical science, inventions or discoveries 
tend to arise out of a certain common background within which the 
race to first publication is an exciting irrelevance. 

When it comes to cultural innovations, whether it’s a new kind of 
novel or a new kind of hat, that naked singularity, the you-saw-it-here- 
first moment, is even more elusive, and the search for it even more 
dubious and illusory. 

At first it might seem there is an embarrassment of riches in terms 
of sf s penetration into p>opular culture: from a space shuttle called after 
a fictional starship, to the Transformer cutouts on the back of your 
cereal packet. Something that passes by the name of science fiction has 
been the folklore of the 2 1st century, and while it would be impossible 
to identify any particular stories as the source material it is clear that 
certain acclaimed mainstream writers have taken this transformation on 
board. Paul Theroux’s O-Zone, Don DeLillo’s White Noise employ sf 
tropes: the alien invasion, the pollution disaster, quite realistically and 
seriously. Martin Amis and Patricia Highsmith have both brought out 
volumes of post-holocaust short fiction. But I would maintain that what 
Theroux, DeLillo and many others are acknowledging has very little to 
do with that highly individual phenomenon, the literary genre of 
science fiction. Star Wars merchandising, Star Trek TV, matt-black 
penknives, ergonomic cafe furniture, even nuclear doom — this is the 
diffuse, eclectic, 20th-century obsession with “the future” out of which 
science fiction itself took shape: sf is a co-effect here, not a cause. The 
ease with which a fantasy like Star Wars or “Star Trek” slips from the 
galactic battlecruisers to the mediaeval swordfights shows how 
completely this ersatz “future” is subsumed into the “timeless” zone of 
“universal experience” — with any amount of knights-errantand death- 
dealing monsters, magic swords and cloaks of invisibility. 

It is true that there have been some striking examples in recent 
years of mainstream writers actually writing sf; notably Margaret 
Atwood’s The Handmaid's Tale, which won the first Arthur C, Clarke 
award; one could also mention Doris Lessing’s Canopus in Argos 
series, and Marge Pierc/s Woman On The Edge of Time. Where 
Theroux and DeLillo seem to use their sf themes and chunks of popular 
science as up-to-date interior decoration, the meat of the book remain- 
ing fixed in contemporary America, these others have imitated the 
whole form: not only in the aeating of “entire” imagined worlds, but 
down to the smallest details of genre cliche. Certainly Atwood’s The 
Handmaid’s Tale is similar in many ways to feminist sf of the mid- 
seventies: whole chapters could be lined up together sentence by 
sentence to “prove” that the one was the cause or inspiration of the 
other. But didactic fantasy — Utopian or "Dystopian” — has a long 
history, and its links with sf might best be regarded as a case of 
convergent evolution. At any rate it would be absurd to claim that social 
satire has “spread outward" from science fiction. 
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However, there is an interesting relationship between the well- 
known features — good and bad — of the sf genre, and the preoccupa- 
tions of modern literary theory; a relationship which cannot be called 
causal, in general or in particular, but which is curiously intimate, none 
the less. I would propose that the “science” In science fiction has 
always had a tacit meaning other than that commonly accepted. It has 
nothing in particular to say about the subjective matter, which may be 
just about anything so long as the formal convention of “future dress” 
is observed. It means only, finally, that whatever phenomenon or 
speculation is treated in the fiction it is to be studied to some extent 
scientifically — that is, experimentally, rigorously, in a controlled 
environment. 

The business of the writer is to set up equipment in a laboratory 
of the mind, such that the “what if" in question is at once isolated and 
provided with the exact nutrients it needs. This is the essence of sf. 
Working under these strictures, a writer is forced (willingly or 
unwillingly, consciously or unconsciously, through talent or the lack of 
it) to give up a good many of the concerns of the literature we have all 
been brought up to consider normal and worthy. A typical science 
fiction novel has no place for deep and studied characterisation — not 
because writers lack the skill (though they may) but because this is an 
experiment, and in the final analysis the characters are not people, they 
are pieces of equipment. They have no free will or independent 
existence; to attempt to perpetuate such illusions is hopeless. The same 
reductive effect is at work on the plot: in sf the naked Ur-scenarios of 
quest, death, desire are openly displayed; and the position of the 
author. And when I mention the demotion of the author I am not, or not 
only, referring to the curious relationship between sf fandom and the 
sf writer. The self that speaks through the — literally— experimental 
narrative of sf is only contingently individual. It speaks through its stock 
figures not of a privileged arbitrary artiaic experience but of something 
that can be tested and rejected; true in this set of circumstances, false 
otherwise. 

Science fiction then is intrinsically — as Catherine Belsey says of 
mediaeval theatre — non-illusionist, emblematic. Its fictional worlds do 
not pretend to any mysterious independent existence off the page and 
beyond the words. And ironically, while gifted writers within the genre 
struggle in vain to create the “real novel” of sf, outside the genre ideas 
about the novel, about fiction in general, are changing dramatically. 
The necessary omissions and blanks of sf have become positive virtues. 
Character is a bourgeois myth. Nineteenth century expressive realism 
was a brief aberration. The fictional text, radically re-interpreted (and 
I paraphrase Belsey’s critique of Roland Barthes’ position) becomes a 
collection of signs the study — or deconstruaion — of which will 
produce an anatomy of the process of its production: the limits imposed 
by the ideological matrix which defines this process, and the 
transgressions by which these secret rules are revealed. The text thus 
becomes what science fiction always was — ^a means, not an end: an 
experiment that can be examined, taken apart, even cannibalized by 
ruAless commentators, rather than a seamless work of art. 




Deconstruction is the neutron bomb in the war of words: everyone 
wants to use it, because this is the weapon that leaves all the structures 
standing but with the information they contain changed to suit whoever 
pushed the button. But the extraordinary, I hate to say premonitory, 
nature of science fiction is that every writer and reader has to practice 
this modern art habitually, technically, intuitively. The creation of any 
sf story or novel involves the devising of a system of correspondences 
between a world the reader/wriler knows and a world that meets the 
needs of the particular mental experiment in question. This 
interpolation may be partial and semi-transparent, it may be rich and 
relatively “convincing": but to do this work at all the writer has to be 
aware that words and meanings are not immutably fixed together: and 
also, in the act of inventing a glossary of kinship terms for cloned and 
partially cybernetic humans, has to have some notion that social 
formation defines and is defined by language. At the same time the 
reader has to be able to penetrate this surface, identify those 
transgressions of the new rules which give the clues to the cipher, and 
maintain a continual mapping and appreciation of the contours of 
difference. Mainstream reviewers — and others who ought to know bet- 
ter — often speak of sf as being unfortunately unintelligible to those who 
are "unable to suspend disbelief.” But what is needed is not a 
suspension of disbelief, it is an active part of translation. 

This is not necessarily a profound or sophisticated intellectual 
exercise. There is very little enlightenment to be gained consciously re- 
cognising the starship Enterprise as a U.S. Navy nuclear submarine, 
cruisingaimlessly around the Pacific, dispensing the moral ity of the Age 
of Liberalism at a vaguely dovish period in the Cold War. But there is 
nothing like constructing a world, or recognizing a constructed world, 
for teaching you to see your own world as a construct. It is the existence 
of the technique that is significant. It was there, ready and waiting, when 
writers emerged who were able to make use of it. And here, if at all, 
comes the moment of innovation: for it was probably joznn.'a. Russ, in 
her mid-seventies feminist sf, and especially in The Female Man, who 
first recognized and demonstrated the power of a specifically science 



fictional text to deconstruct itself, to lay itself open to radical and 
mutually contradictory plurality of meaning. In The Female Man Russ 
takes an idea that could come from nowhere but science fiction — an 
exploration of the theory of space/time which posits an infinitely 
branching universe. She turns the idea back on herself, the author: be- 
coming explicitly, scientifically, the divided self that this view of space/ 
time implies. Russ’s exploration of the fluid and contingent nature of 
language and selfhood — expressed here in terms of probability time 
travel — arose out of her feminism and the social relativism feminism 
demands, But you don’ have to be a feminist, and maybe not even a 
student of science fiction, to understand that this text points towards, far 
more than any realist fiction, a full expression of the working of the 
human imagination, 

One of the problems in tracing an innovation from sf into the rest 
of literature is highlighted by the case of The Handmaid’s Tale. If 
something looks like science fiaion it thereby becomes “science 
fiction.” Because Atwood simply didn’t write satire but produced a 
rigorously constructed/deconstructed world, her book is collected into 
the genre. The same effect can easily be created in reverse. Did Balzac 
write sf? He was passionately interested in the cutting-edge of any kind 
of technology, and didn’t mind wrecking his reader’s concentration 
with pages and page of technical-manual details. Did Dickens? His 
characters are caricatures, acting out minatory pantomimes of social 
consent. I predict that in coming years, as a result of the 21st century 
folklore effect — compounded by current literary theory — ^we will see a 
further blurring of the line between mainstream fiction and sf; to the 
extent that the fiaion of the construaed world may even become as re- 
spectable as that other, always more favored non-realist genre, magical 
realism. And meanwhile, through sf-infected "literature," the relativism 
of Einstein andSaussure both will percolate slowly, slowly into popular 
consciousness. 



Gwyenth Jones is the author q/Divine Endurance. She lives in 
England, where this article was originally published in a fanzine. 



Patrick McGoohan is Hiding: 
Braz/7 directed by Terry Giiliam 

reviewed by Lenny Bailee 






A handsome boy with a silver crescent in his ear smiles, dancing 
to and fro behind his serving counter. He flashes his eyes at the various 
faces which queue up to him. 

The young man has gone to see the movie Braziloxx his day off. 
His thought are still floating in the rarified liquid world where art and 
music are equivalent to emotion. 

Customers come into the coffeehouse wearing slouch brimmed 
hats, lugging attach^ cases and my friend smiles a secret smile. He is 
a part-time flute musician and painter. During his break we talk about 
Brazil. ("Kind of like a Gay tea-dance in Managua,” I say to him to 
encapsulate my own opinion.) 

“Western capitalism can be so boring and disgusting,” he says in 
reply. "One grits one’s teeth at the Andy Warhol collages, but the 
surreal photography makes one trance out — overall, it is amusing,” 

I laughed, too, at Brazil , . . 1 laughed at the magneto teleophones 
and bicycle-mirror computers from "The Gernsback Continuum,” 
However, I began to feel chagrin by the time I recognized the top- 
security Bank of America money vaults tap dancing across the screen. 
When the briefcase toting automatons began talking to each other 
through stylized tin cans I’d dropped out of the laugh-track in the 
theater. 

Terry Gilliam’s burlesques didn’t seem so cute to me as I recalled 
my own experiences of real data processing centers in San Francisco’s 
financial district, the machines, the noise, and the whiteness of the 
walls. 

From soma to Sirens of Titan, from chocolate produaion quotas 



^See Woody Allen in Sleeper. 



to the Happy Carrot Health Food Store’, artists who’ve grappled with 
dystopian futures have been united in presenting this challenge to their 
audience: Do you want what you see on the screen to become your 
reality? 

Brazil is a two-edged sword. It shows us excesses, but our 
science-fiaional nightmares are presented as really cute or silly — 
there’s nothing we can do about the worst aesthetics in the world, so 
we’re excused. We may as well laugh at the viaims. 

In the post-literate society we’re entering, some prefer that the 
power of a work of art should no longer be judged by its internal 
consistency, but instead by how many situational mindfucks it can 
create to confuse us. MTV bands and junk food manusfacturers are 
steadily at work on the foundations of consciousness. If they succeed, 
the world may eventually be made 100% safe for stockbrokers and real 
estate speculators, people who currently stand to lose a little when art 
is made a vehicle for raising middle-class sensitivity to abuse. 

For the longtime science fiaion fan or film buff Brazil has a 
somewhat familiar feel. Boy in bureaucratic figure nightmare meets 
girl. Girl leads boy to secret enclave of revolutionaries. Boy prefers to 
work for IBM until his Mastercharge is confiscated. Off he goes then 
to join the rebels. 

The cartoon-like ambiance in Brazil includes some of the most 
innovative camera techniques brought to film in the 17 years since 
Patrick McGoohan produced The Prisoner. Fans of Alfred Hitchcock 
and Fritz Lang will find salient visual caricature proliferated with a 
vengeance. 

But the core of this pseudofuture is a ridiculous burlesque. The 
bad guys of 1984 are identified, but the bizarre state in which they 
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flourish is made more funny than frightening. Ninety percent of the 
viewers in the house app>ear to have no problem with this. 

Brazil has symbols for a courageous, independent teenager but 
they are neutralized by being manipulated into stock movie cliches. An 
outraged female truckdriver braves the pap>erwork of City Hall to save 
a man unjustly kidnapped by secret police. She even looks a little like 
the real world paradigm our hero is longing to find. (There are any 
number of real-world coffeehouse waitresses who wear the same 
khaki salvation army jackets by day to support political theatre 
cooperatives by night.) But in Brazil ihe heroine is only fooling. She 
becomes a paper doll whose pleasure is trying on wigs and dresses in 
your mother’s closet. The idea of working class integrity flashes by as 
a momentary conceit to be lumped with all other conceits. 

So don’t take the nightmare too seriously, the action seems to tell 
us. The hero is only the word processor from Martin Scorcese’s After 
//o«rs chasing a punk lady from Soho, not Winston Smith, after all, 
procuring people to be eaten by rats. 

The protagonist isn’t really a devourer of corpses, feeding on the 
blood of Latin American peasants — ((We in San Francisco have been 
trained to recognize this archetype from our attendance at many 
Friends of Nicaragua poetry benefits)). 

Instead of purgation, what we get after the Jello-Bones capitalist 
cannibalism sequence is Walt Disney’s Wonderful World of Don 
Quixote. We see an amazing sword fight against a fully armored 
Portuguese audio-animatronic robot. (Watch him clank, boys and girls, 
while George Lucas turns green with envy. There goes George back 
to Brenda Starr and Stephen Spielberg for another patriotic adventure 
flick.) 

You’d never guess whose face is really hidden beneath the tough 
looking mask of Darth Vader in the climactic scene, as Don Quixote 
topples Francisco Pizarro. The face behind the Portuguese warrior’s 
helmet is none other than the protagonist’s. Young Luke McGoohan 
Skytripper meets the monsters from the id! In Brazil Luke has joined 
forces with The Great Gildersleeve (now disguised as John Galt’s 
plumber) for a fantasy of heroic pipe cleansing. 

I’m getting carried away here. These are pretty obscure metaphors 
for our young coffee-serving artist in torreador pants. When he 
watches the movie, the big existential question for him may be whether 
or not to buy a double-breasted overcoat. The tweed threads the 
overlords wear do look trendy! 

The viewer is meant to identify the protagonist of Brazil with 
David Bowie or David Byrne; heroic chin and hatbrim silhouetted 
against a hodge-podge of blurree, but detectibly revolting geometry. 
He is boyishly handsome and and charming. 

The protagonist of Brazf/is also a schmoo, silhouetted R, Crumb- 
style in amazingly photographed light and shadow. The camera 
exposes him as he slouches his way to the top of Metropolis, not to 
seek redress from Mayor Pederson, but for his own personal gain. 

But mostly, the protagonist is an adolescent protected from 
inconsistency by the magic of David Byrne’s fat white suit (or David 
Bowie’s trenchcoat, or Hawkman’s wings) as he dreams the dreams of 
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Brewster McCloud. 

Brazil is an artist’s successful emprlsm’ment of the soul. The 
nightmare of consumptive over-indulgence is made colorfully quaint 
instead of disturbing. The bureaucraclic autocracy is a papler-mach6 
boutique. The rear-view mirror computers belittle the true alienation 
of a trip to a real San Francisco employment agency. 

Economic oppression doesn’t really make the viewer uncomfort- 
able in Gilliam’s fantasy. The terrorist rebels are a comic device to 
further his farce. While my young friend in the Cafe giggles at the 
burlesque, I find myself concerned with the logic of plumbing — the 
principles of in- and de-<luction which Brazils authors use as their 
central icon (to vent their spleen, so to speak, for the camera). 

I fear die end-message sent to Brazils viewers is self-defeating*. 
We may as well build more junk so that we can buy tickets to laugh 
at it. This is less threatening to our culture and economy than Patrick 
McGoohan’s, which showed a generation how to slap down their 
wallets and resign from the game. 



Lenny BaUes is the former editor of the /anzine Whistlestar. He 
lives in San Francisco, California. 

*This is true even for the unexpurgated version of Brazil which 
Gilliam intended us to see. In some theaters and on television Brazil 
was edited in the last scene to make it appear that the hero wins the 
girl and escapes. In the unexpurgated version, after a momentary 
homage to their final escape-ffom-the-VlIlage scene in The PrKoner, 
we see the protagonist still strapped to a chair. The romantic fadeout 
is a private daydream in the protagonist’s own mind. 



COMING SOON! 

Next month’s issue of The New York Review of 
Science Fiction will continue its serialization of the 
Panshins’ monumental history of science fiction. The 
World Beyond the Hill. Additionally, we’ll feature Samuel 
R. Delany on “How Not to Teach Science Fiction,” 
Michael Swanwicdc’s experience as an amateur demogra- 
pher, Robert Killheffer’s ventures into the heart of Robert 
Silverberg’s fiction, reviews of books by John Crowley, 
Judith Moffett, Mary Gentle, and others. Chickens, too. 
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(Letters of 

Ben Bova, West Hartford, Connecticut 

Tom Whitmore’s articie about The Best of the Nebulas, In the 
May issue of the Review, is an excelient exampie of the very thing he 
complains about: using pseudo-scientific terminoiogy in an attempt 
to impress the reader. 

Whitmore whines that the statistics cited in my introduction to 
the anthology are flawed. Yet his argument actually boils down to a 
single question: Are the 328 ballots returned (out of 874 mailed to 
SFWA’s membership) truly representative of the attitudes of the 
entire SFWA? Whitmore claims they are not; he states that 'those 
who believe the awards are silly ... are less likely to answer" such 
a questionnaire. Perhaps so. But with 37% of the total membership 
voting, I stand behind my statement that the results are indeed 
statistically significant. 

If the returns had been less than 1 0% I would have agreed the 
majority of SFWA’s members were not interested in the procedure. 
A return of 37% indicates, to me. that members of all persuasions 
responded and that the membership as a whole is well represented 
by the returns. 

Moreover, even if the returns are skewed in favor of those who 
vote for awards, that is exactly the respondents we are looking fori 
SFWA members who ignore the awards process (and thus presuma- 
bly did not vote for The Best of the Nebulas) p\ay no role in the matter 
of awards. The votes that were returned for the Best balloting 
therefore probably represent an even higher percentage of those 
SFWA members who consistently vote in the annual Nebula Awards 
process. 

Whitmore also complains that the cluster analysis method used 
to analyze the written responses is inadequate. He can take up that 
fight with the professionals who make a living from performing such 
analyses for advertising agencies and political campaigners. 

We all know that statistics is not an exact science, and that the 
hidden assumptions in any analysis can invalidate the conclusions 
drawn. However, I stand by the analysis given in The Best of the 
Nebulas. The most significant factor uncovered (and one that Whit- 
more seems to ignore) is that SFWA’s members give every indication 
of voting by author "brand name," rather than the highflown criteria 
they claim to use in guiding their choices. 

On one thing Whitmore and I agree: the stories in The Best of the 
Nebulas are excellent. Perhaps that’s enough. 

John Boston, Brooklyn, New York 

This is an extremely belated response to your comments in the 
February issue on the exclusionary evils of canonization. 

Yes, it’s all true, but there’s only one solution: more canon books. 
Specifically, two of them. One of them will have the words “stepping 
stones,” "building blocks,” or (if you’re really shameless) ’lounda- 
tions" in the title, and it will consists of synopses and commentary on 
the “best” (excuse the expression) works of science fiction between 
Wells and Bradbury. You should start writing this one now. The 
second will have a title referring to “neglected masterpieces” or 
"hidden classics” or some such phrase and it will synopsize and puff 
the 1 00 or so books that you think ought to be back in print. These will 
mostly be from the 1 950s and 1 960s. You can start on that one as 
soon as you finish the first book. 

This project is neither as futile nor as cynical as it sounds. 
Certainly, the "stepping stones” project would be extremely manage- 
able. I jotted down the titles of all the genre novels and fix-ups from 
the late 20s, about two dozen, counting things like the Lensman 
series as one item. You’d have to add a number of short story 
collections (Campbell, Gallon, Sturgeon, Kuttner, Clement, de Camp 
and afew others), but probably no more than adozen, plus afew non- 
genre items {Gladiator, The World Below, etc.). I doubt if you could 
expand the list much past fifty items. Manageability aside, it’s worth 
doing because nobody, to my knowledge, has ever explained in 
much detail exactly what happened to genre science fiction from the 
late 1930s to the mid-1940s and why, for example, something as 



Comment) 

crude as Final Blackout had such a tremendous impact. A series of 
short articles explaining what was new and why we should care about 
forty or fifty of these books would be a service to the world, might keep 
some of them in print, and you'd never run short of material for the 
Review. So get to work. 

Martha Soukup, Chicago, Illinois 

1 was glad to see three pages of criticism devoted to one short 
novelette. By all means continue with such things. You know, 
“Kirinyaga” may not be so much of a story as a Rorschach blot. How 
can two intelligent readers, disagreeing with each other so much, 
both miss the point of the story as I see it — Lois narrowly, Gordon 
widely? Probably I’m wrong too. 

I could write an essay as long as theirs defending my reading, 
but that could mean more words of analysis than of story! So I’ll try 
to be snappy, dogmatic, and short enough for the letter column. 

Lois is more than half right in studying “Kirinyaga” as a conflict 
between cultural relativism and absolutism, but fails, I think, to see 
the heart of the story by virtually overlooking the character of the 
mundumugu Koriba, the Western-educated, computer-operating 
Kikuyu who is attempting to resurrect the old culture of his people by 
force of will. Koriba is the core of the story. Gordon examines Koriba, 
but gets lost in false trail of trying to decide whether he is meant to be 
“sympathetic” — it he is truly Kikuyu, if he is pure, if he is "good." 

Of course he isn’t truly Kikuyu. He isn’t European either, but he 
is more European in background, education and thinking than he will 
ever be Kikuyu. His efforts to recreate a natural and proper existence 
for his people are entirely unnatural. His Kikuyuness is a self -created 
simulation. The tools and resources he denies to his people are the 
same tools he uses to control them. 

Koriba is sympathetic the way Dr. Frankenstein was sympa- 
thetic, creating his monster for his own intensely personal reasons. 
Kirinyaga is a Frankenstein monster of a society, stitched together 
out of old pieces, sparked from obsessions, sustained unnaturally. 
Whether it is a Good or a Bad monster is another consideration, but 
we can sympathize with the idealistic aspects of Koriba’s obsession 
while criticizing the petty dictatorship and casual cruelty he uses to 
animate it, or while criticizing his results. 

Resnick has continued to write Kirinyaga stories, and I have the 
unfair advantage of possessing a future novelette in the series, 
“Touched the Sky.” A starker profile of Kirinyaga’s moral dilemma 
(and one more likely to rouse the emotions of the sf readership than 
a simple babykilling), “Touched the Sky"develops its conflict entirely 
within the eutopia, when a very bright young girl accidentally 
stumbles across the wealth of information Koriba hoards to himself 
to protect his society from "contamination.” Forbidden, as a Kikuyu 
and especially as a female, from exploring these ideas, the girl 
devises increasingly ingenious methodsforgetting around thetatoo 
while trying to stay true to her Kikuyu identity. Koriba rejects her 
analogy of her restriction from thinking freely to a caged falcon’s ina- 
bility to fly. 

"He was prevented from being what he was meantto be. You are 
prevented from being what you are not meant to be." 

"You are not an evil man, Koriba, ” she said solemnly. "But you 
are wrong." 

"If that is so, then I shall have to live with it , " / said. 

"But yo u are asking m e to live with it, "she said, "and that is your 
crime . " 

The rest of the cycle remains to be read, but it seems to me this 
is the heart of the tales: what right does one man have to think for 
many? If they have asked him to? If his motives are high-flown? And 
has Kirinyaga found freedom by living other than the rest of civiliza- 
tion, when the structures are arbitrary, artificial, a mere reflection of 
ideals developed for anothertime and place, as interpreted by aself- 
deluding man little more African than Resnick himself? Of course 
Koriba is a criminal and a tyrant. Are his crimes justified? Could they 
ever be? 
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The answers sound simple when the questions are phrased so 
badly. The strength of the cycle is that the answers are not so simple 
in context. Perhaps its strength is that Gordon and Lois could see 
something so different from what I saw. 

There are a bookful of stories coming up. Will Koriba give up his 
dream, will he be inevitabiy as thoroughly corrupted as a Robert Penn 
Warren character, or will Resnick find some other direction to take 
him? I don't know — but Koriba’s the key. In the meantime, these 
stories deserve to be argued over, loudly and for a long time. I think 
Resnick did it deliberately (though I’ve refrained from asking him, and 
he may just find my comments hare astonishing), and I think it’s the 
best stuff he’s done. 

But I love arguing. The neat thing about NYRSF is that every 
issue generates a dozen arguments. I hardly ever entirely agree with 
an essay — ^just the reason I’ll keep subscribing. This kind of reasoned 
disagreement cuts very close to the heart of why we all love science 
fiction to start out with. (And Mike Ford has given me his official 
pardon for razzing his critique of Fira on the Mountain.) 

One essay I o7cf agree with, by the way, was Whitmore’s cogent 
dismemberment of Bova’s “statistical analysis” of the best-of-the- 
Nebulas voting; agenuineservice to the field. I reacted with the same 
disbelief at Bova’s idea of statistical signific^ce (especially because 
I was a baby writer waiting for my third story to be published when the 
survey was sent out, and so instantly decided to return the survey 
because it was the on/y thing I’d been allowed to vote on in SFWAto 
then; I well know the returned surveys must have over-represented 
affiliate SFWA members), but not everyone has. The bright but 
''literature”-decrying editor of one fanzine instantly took Bova’s 
"analysis” as a rallying cry, saying it proved that good books are only 
written to be “good reads" aimed at garnering good sales, and that 
attempting Literature is the kiss of death to effective writing. 

I can’t quite figure how someone’s supposed to discuss the 
quality of the best books and stories in afield without using the words 
“good" and "read." “I know I’ve read something good if it makes me 
want to sit in a warm tub and slash my wrists." "Good” and “read" — 
hey, she’s looking for Space Opera! 



Rebecca Ore, Critz, Virginia 

Thankyou very much forthe comments on ''Kirinyaga.”lhadjust 
two days earlier been arguing with local literary types about senti- 
mentalizing limited lives and ignoring the richness of more middle- 
class lives. Much of this sentimentality isn’t that the cultural outsider 
or local Ivy-League educated oligarch wants to become a rural 
colorful redneck, wise but illiterate mammy, or a living-off-the-land 
Indian (ask the Cherokee about how many of them are left compared 
to the other Southern pre-European societies with more rigid cul- 
tures). The speaker wants the natives to exist as mobile artifacts. The 
speaker gets to be both discoverer of all this folksy wonderfulness 
(the folk ignore their folksiness, tending, as most people do, to see 
themselves as normal people) and possessor of superior insights 
into how depriving simple people of education purifies theirsouls. My 
ancestors voted with their train tickets and embedded themselves in 
the very heart of the middle class: Zen sesshins, MBAs, MAs, PhDs, 
MSWs, law school, Carmel Country Club, second marriages, broth- 
ers-in-law who are gay playwrights in Amsterdam, racist uncles on 
the California Racing Commission who live next ranch over from 
Michael Jackson, daughters who participated in civil disobedience 
actions in New Yori<. As for me, television, VCRs, telephones, 
automobiles, and computers make country life viable, even though 
I’d rather have a house on East 19th Street. 

Koriba in "Kirinyaga" is an aristocratic oppressor — a black 
version of the Southern oligarchs who made sure that neither ’necks 
nor blacks got spoiled and distressed by getting too much education, 
who lied about the real desperations to outsiders (as when Tom 
Wolfe, in his story on Junior Johnson, said that nobody died in the 
moonshine/law struggles when the murder rate in my grandfather’s 
county jumped from one or two a year to around one or two a month 
during the 20s and 30s). I've heard that Resnick says that neither 
black nor white Africans believe that the present is as wonderful as 
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the past. I’m not convinced that this is much more than any people’s 
tendency to misremember the past, to suppress the negative, 
especially when records are false or missing. My uncle, who has 
been keeping a diary for over 40 years, has had to correct mismemo- 
ries of the "good old days.” Life may have been better for slave 
owners back in 1 848; the best of the rest of us are wildly enthusiastic 
about having lost the Wah’. Granddad became a Republican back in 
1920 when that meant the Party of Lincoln. And we stole your 
silverware, not the Yankees, whoever rich person you were stuck it 
in that bridge back in ’62. 

And is Resnick’s space-bottled African culture ever sexisti Most 
hand-to-hand combat cultures tend to oppress women. This killing of 
children born the wrong way institutionalizes a random terrorism 
against women — nothing personal, woman, you’ve just brought a 
demon into the world and you’d better learn how to have vaginal 
orgasms, too, or we’re going to call you immature. In the past, there 
were some ecological justifications for infanticide, in that women 
could out-breed the territory, but I think technology has better 
solutions and women qua women aren’t the biggest threat to the 
biosphere. If real Kikuyu society practiced this sort of infanticide, then 
I imagine it, like many other socities, was particularly grim for women. 
Cultural relativism? \Afho’s asking who what the culture should be? 
I’m all for cultural relativism that’s not imposed by an elite whose life 
is going to be much the same whether peasants or electric fixtures 
hold the lights while they party. 

A woman from Louisiana said when people complained that 
Cajuns were ruined by all the oil money, she told them they should 
learn French and move back into the swamps and live that way 
themselves. 

And to compare yuppies and junkies in the same sentence— the 
attack on the yups is the same old rich jealous of the new rich, only 
yuppies are more numerous and not that rich. Junkies are another 
matter. If you really want to live like your ancestors the primitive 
villagers did, be a junkie — very close parallel to starving lots of the 
time and being intermittently meat-gorged and dying before 40. 
Some people obviously do miss misery, but why shouldn’t the rest of 
us have skis, quiche, and Japanese automobiles? 

And, also, thanks to Brian Stablefordforputting into better words 
the sentiment expressed by some of us in Critz: The Ten Command- 
ments, at least nine of them, just make sense. If you break them, your 
neighbors are going to want to kill you. Whatever there may be to 
religion, what doesn’t make sense is needing a supernatural power 
to make you behave. 



Mike Resnick, Cincinnati, Ohio 

I appreciate the fact that my story, “Kiriniyaga”, stirred enough 
interestto meritback-to-backcritiquesinyour May issue. It’s always 
nice to be Recognized within one’s own lifetime. 

I make it a practice never to argue with a critic, even when, as 
in Gordon Van Gelder’s case, he is guilty of numerous misstatements 
of fact, not only about the Kikuyu but also ^ut what I actually wrote. 
After all. I’m not very likely to change his mind: he spent a whole 
month in Mozambique when he was twelve, which is only a few 
countries and languages and cultures removed from Kenya, so he 
obviously knows everything there is to know about the entire African 
continent. 

However I will answer what he considers the most important 
question concerning the story. (It’s not, of course, but let that pass.) 
Shortly after proving — ^to his satisfaction, anyway— that I am a racist, 
he asks: "Does Mike Resnick want us to sympathize with Koriba?” He 
then states that he plans to go to Kenya “and perhaps impress upon 
some people the ideals in which I believe.” 

My answer is as follows: The reader can sympathize with 
whomever s/he wants, but whan I hear patronizing statements such 
as Mr. Van Gelder’s intention to impress his ideals upon a bunch of 
Africans he has never met before, m/sympathies are with Koriba. (In 
fact, in a world without Van Gelders, I suspect that I would have had 
to invent Koriba out of whole cloth, rather than pick and choose from 
among the thousands of Koriba analogs that currently exist.) 
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A Bibliographic Checklist of First Editions, by L. W. Currey 



GEORGE OLIVER SMITH 

0911-1981) 



THE BRAIN MACHINE. New York Lancer Books, [1968}. 

Wrappers. A Lancer Book [dot] 1968 on copyright 
page. Lancer Books 74-936 Reissue of THE 
FOURTH “R.” 

ALSO; [New York & London Garland Publishing 
Inc., 2P75.7NO statement of printing on copyright 
page. First hardcover edition. Notes: (1) Text 
reproduced by photo offset from the 1968 Lancer 
Books edition. (2) Not issued in dust jacket. 

THE COMPLETE VENUS EQUILATERAL. New YorkBallarUine 
Books, [1976J. 

Wrappers. First Edition; November 1976 on 
copyright page. Ballantine Books 25551 ($1.95). 
Reprint. This printing of the enlarged edition was 
preceded by me two-volume 1975 Orbit edition 
issued as VENUS EQUILATERAL. 

FIRE IN THE HEAVENS. New York Avalon Books, [1958]. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. 

THE FOURTH “R." New York Ballantine Books, [19591 
Wrappers. No statement of printing on copyright 
page. Ballantine Books 316 K (35<t). Reissued as THE 
BRAIN MACHINE. 

HELLFLOWER. New York Abelard Press, [1953]. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. 

HIGHWAYS IN HIDING. New York Gnome Press, Inc. Pub- 
lishers, [1956]. 

Three bindings, probable priority as listed: (A) Tan 
cloth, spine lettered in dark green. (B) Gray boards, 
spine lettered in red. (C) Black boards, spine lettered 
in red. First edition so stated on copyright page. 
Abridged as THE SPACE PLAGUE. 

LOST IN SPACE. New York Avalon Books, [19591 

No statement of printing on copyright page. 

NOMAD. Philadelphia: Prime Press, [1950]. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. 



OPERAHON INTERSTELLAR. Chicago: Century Publications, 
[1950]. 

Wrappers. No statement of printing on copyright 
page. Merit Books B-10 (250. 

THE PATH OF UNREASON. Hicksville, New York Gnome 
Press, Inc., [1958]. 

Boards. First edition so stated on copyright page. 

PATTERN FOR CONQUEST. New York Gnome Press 
Publishers, [1949]. 

First edition so stated on copyright. Note: Reprinted 
circa 1952 in paper wrappers for distribution to U. S. 
military personnel. Although a later printing, the first 
edition statement is retained on the copyright page. 

THE SPACE PLAGUE. New York Avon Publications, Inc., 
[1957]. 

Wrappers. No statement of printing on copyright 
page. Avon T-180 G5<I). Abridged version of 
HIGHWAYS IN HIDING. Note: Title page notes that 
this edition is “revised." 

TROUBLED STAR. New York; Avalon Books, [1957]. 

No statement of printing on copyright page. 

VENUS EQUILATERAL. Philadelphia: The Prime Press, 1947. 
No statement of printing on copyright page. 

ALSO; [London]: Futura Publications Limited, [1975]. 
Wrappers. Two volumes. First published in Great 
Britain in 1975 on copyright pages. Orbit 08600 
7860 4 znd 0 8600 7861205 P). Enlarged 
edition. Adds “Lost Art,” “The External Triangle” and 
“Identity.” This version issued later in the U.S. as THE 
COMPLETE VENUS EQUILATERAL. 

THE WORLDS OF GEORGE O. SMITH. Toronto New York 
London Sydney: Bantam Books, [1982]. 

Wrappers. A Bantam BookGeptember 1982 / . . . / O 
0987654321 on copyright page. Bantam 
Science Fiction 22532A ($2.50). 



Hote: This is part of a series of bibliographic checklists of SF and fantasy writers that will update, revise, and expand the standard reference 
work Science Fiction and Fantasy Authors by L. W. Currey. For the organizationaJ principles and methodology used in this and future lists, please 
refer to tfie introduction to that work. Knowledgeable persons are invited to communicate addenda and corrigenda directly to L. W. Currey. 
Elizabethtown, NY 12932. 
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Parking Thieves of Tor! 



So there we were in the parking lot next door to Tor 
Books, at 24th Street and 5th Avenue (where else would a \ 

couple of science fiction editors park?), in the process of . x 

moving two computers to Pleasantville, NY. | 

I was tired. i ^ 

“You watch the stuff," I said, “ai«l Til go over to the < 

booth and pay." It was about forty feet away. 1 

“David," Kathryn said, *I cant see your stuff around the t 

car." • 

“Never mind," I said. “It's right over there and I'll be in • < 

sight." J 

And that’s how I carelessly set up the theft of my Mac * 

SE. ! 

As I approached the attendaint, who was standing by f 

another car filling out a chart, a well-dressed young man 
came up to us and asked in a thick accent for directions 
uptown (the opposite direction from my car). He didnt : 

understand easUy and we had to repeat the directions and • 

point uptown. The whole thing took maybe three minutes. 

I walked back to the car and the bags were there but the Mac 
wasn't. Moments after I had walked away, a well-dressed 
man had come up to Kathryn and asked directions in a thick 
accent. He pointed, asking her to read a business card for an 
address he was seeking. There was another man with him, 
initially behind him and later, curiously and unexpectedly, on 
the other side of the car. As the men waved goodbye and 
walked away, Kathryn remembers wondering whether the 
computer was still there. But she dismissed the thought as 
New York paranoia. Hardly a minute passed and I returned. 

The men were gone and so was the computer — as well as the 
manuscripts for this issue, which Kathryn had carefully 
tucked in the Mac bag. There had to have been a car wailing 
for them by the curb. The theft was slick and organized. 

Ironically, it was not the theft of the computer, but the 
theft of the manuscripts, which sent Kathryn runnii^ down 
the slrea to ask nearby secnjrity guards if they had seen short, 
balding, middle-eastern men carrying a Mac in a blue case 
No one in any of the three directions the men might have 
walked had seen them. The funniest answer she received to , 

her inquiry — involving a long description of the men and 
many hand gestures — was from a parking attendant who 
nodded and smiled while she talked and when she was done 
answered, “$26.50 all day." 

They must have been preparing to steal a car from the 
1(X (it has happened before, I'm told). I can't imagine that they 
steal a lot of computers from parking lots. ^ 

And so one of the two Mac SEs on which the NYRSF is 
produced is gone. Gordon, bless his soul, had backed up all 
the keyed-in material at the end of the meaing (virtue is ' 

rewarded!) and so this issue is not delayed. I siOl have my 
home Mac. Life will go on and the magazine will continue. 

But it will be a strain for the next few issues since we are used 
to the flexibility of several computers in Pleasantville for our 
monthly production meetings, and used to a traveling Mac to 
key in stuff at weekly meetings in the city. Patrick had been 
singing the praises of his laptop and we’ll have to afford one 
soon. Some of the composition this work weekend in now 
being done (gasp!) with pen and paper while waiting for key- 
in time. 

We haven’t had so much fun since Greg got mugged on 
a work weekend. 

We thought you'd be interested in the trials of big city 
desktop publishing or. at least, would derive some moral 
pleasure from our loss G was naughty, and was punished 
horribly, as in a children’s fable from the 19th century). 

I am going to hurry a bit less for the foreseeable ftjture. 

— David G. Hartwell & the editors 









